





The Fall/Winter 1992 Issue of Outlook 
on Justice is a special issue on women and 
prisons. It is definitely worthwhile getting 
if you are interested in the topic, whether 
you're in or out. The resource page has 
listings that would be useful to women 
prisoners, or to anyone who is helping to 
look after children whose mother is 
inside.. Write to: 


Outlook on Justice 

A.ES.C. 

2161 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, MA 02140 


The new issue of Journal of Prisoners 
on Prisons, Vol 4, #2, 1993 is out and it is 
superb. With Little Rock Reed of the 
Native American-Prisoners’ Rehabi- 
litation Project as guest editor, along with 


Lisa Morgan, the focus of this special. 


issue is Control Units. Contributors 
include Standing Deer, Bill Dunne, 
Ronald Del Raine and Gerald Niles 
among others. With these contributors, 
Control Units get a good working over. 
Subs are $10.00, $7.00 for low income, and 
$4.00 for prisoners. Individual copies are 
$7.00. Write to: 


Journal of Prisoners on Prisons 
P.O. Box 60779 
Edmonton, Alberta T6G 259 


The Voice of Incarcerated Veterans is a 
relatively recent newsletter that, true to its 
name, gives a voice to incarcerated vets. 
From seeing Vol. 2, #1, particular concerns 
of the newsletter include vets on death 
row and post traumatic stress disorder, 
and the relationship between the two. It is 
sponsored by the Vietnam Vets of 
America, Chapter 75 USP-Division, P.O. 
Box 1000, Leavenworth, KS 66048. Subs 
are free to veterans in prison, though 


donations are need. “Free world” sub- . 


scriptions are $1.00 per month.. When 
writing, please let them know how many 


months you want the sub to run. For sub- 


scriptions, write: 


Incarcerated Veterans Support Base 
PO, Box401 
Baldwin, KS 66006 


We Never Sleep is an insert. for a local | 


paper that came out of the Chippewa 
Regional Correctional Facility in 
Michigan. It got one of its creators, Paul 


X, beat up and thrown in the hole. But he: 


considers it worthwhile. And it is, since it 


reflects the concerns and interests of the 
prisoners in that facility and their struggle 


to do something to improve their day to 
day existence. They're real interested in 
making contact with others. For a copy, 
write to Jam Rag Press and ask for the 
“We Never Sleep” insert. Send a self- 
addressed stamped envelope to: 


Jam Rag Press 
P.O. Box 20076 
Ferndale, MI 48220 


The second issue of Human Rights 
Held Hostage, a newsletter by and for 
Indiana prisoners, is out and lives up to 
the promise of the first issue. From our 


_ perspective the levels of resistance and 


unity in Indiana’s prisons is amongst the 
highest in North America. This newsletter 
is intended to aid in the theoretical devel- 
opment of this struggle, and to inform 
non-prisoners of its existence and the 
related prison issues. The first issue or 
two will be sent free to prisoners, after 
that it is $5.00, subs are $6.50 to friends 
and families of prisoners, $10.00 for insti- 
tutions. Write: 


Committee for Freedom 
P.O. Box 14075 
Chicago, IL 60614-0075 


Turning Point, the newsletter of 
Missouri CURE, covers the Missouri pris- 
ons. They’ve put out a special request to 
hear from women. If you’re a Missouri 
prisoner you might be interested in mak- 
ing contact with them. Write: 


Missouri CURE 
PO. Box 29041 
St. Louis, MO 63112 


Brother Paul Ministries is a kick-ass 
Christian newsletter done by Brother 
Paul, a Michigan state prisoner. Brother 
Paul doesn’t have much patience for the 
“good Christians” who allow oppression, 
torture and murder to be carried out in 
their name. The first issue has several 
interesting articles and useful contacts. 
And he promises more to come. Write to 
his outside contact if you want a copy: 


Brother Paul Ministries 
P.O. Box 6822 
Grand Rapids, MI 49516 


Crossroads (not to be confused with 
the New Afrikan POW paper from 
Chicago) is a “monthly magazine of dia- 


logue on the left. A forum for diverse rad-., 


ical and socialist voices to search for effec- 
tive strategies as we approach the 21st 
century.” Free to prisoners, write: 


Crossroads 
P.O. Box 2809 
Oakland, CA 94609 


Anarchist Black Cross in Victoria, 
British Columbia is seeking contact with 
anarchist prisoners. please write to 
them at: 


ABC Victoria 
A-5 1720 Douglas St. 
Victoria, BC V8W 2G7 


Christians organize 
through the prison walls 


Since the last issue, we've received 
word about two separate organizations 
that work to link Christians on the out- 
side to prisoners, particularly with those 
on Death Row. The Death Row Support 
Project (DRSP) thinks that personal con- 
tact, through writing letters, “has a pro- 
found effect on the individuals involved 
— on both sides of the correspondence. 
The person on death row knows that 
someone is concerned about them, and 
are better able to deal with the difficulties 
of life on death row. Those on death row 
who feel connected to support on the out- 


_side are less likely to waive their appeals. 


Those on the outside have been spurred 
by a variety of actions: writing articles for 
papers and newsletters, becoming active- 
ly involved in local anti-death penalty 
groups, and encouraging others to begin 
writing. To become involved. (Mention 
that the info came from Michael Ross, 
through the Prison News Service. And 
thanks to Michael for the info.) write: 


Rachel Gross — DRSP 
P.O. Box 600 | 
Liberty Mills, IN 46946 


Friends Outside, an aid-to-prisoner 
‘organization based in Tennessee, has simi- 
lar goals. They request that “you, as a true 
Christian, care about those less fortunate 
residing within this State’s prisons and 
under penalty of death, the ultimate pun- 
ishment, an inhumane, uncivilized, barbar- 
ic, discriminatory imposed punisment. We 
ask you to write to these men and women, 
become a ‘Pen Pal’, show them that we care 
about them as human beings, as people, or 
perhaps visit a prisoner...” 


Their newsletter, The Liaison 
Quarterly, is edited by Harold Thompson, 
a Tennessee prisoner. The first issue of the 
newsletter, explains what Friends Outside 


is. They want to get more chapters of the’ 


organization. Write: 


Friends Outside 
P.O, Box 321 
Murfreesboro, TN 37130 


Pen Pals 


Bulldozer cannot list requests for Pen’ 


Pals, but we will list groups offering Pen 
Pal services since they are very much in 
demand. Please send us in the names and 
addresses of any such groups. Thanks. 
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Many people in Germany had good 
reason to celebrate on the last weekend in 
March. Early on Saturday, March 27, a series 
of explosions destroyed most of a newly 
completed high-tech prison that was to be 
put to ab/use in May, 1993. The prison in 
Weiterstadt, close to Frankfurt, took eight 


_ years to build and cost 250 million Marks 
(155 million American dollars). It was to 


hold 500 prisoners and was to be a multi- 


use prison, including units for deportees, a 
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| priority for us. But still, the conditions 


high-security unit for women, and for pris- 
oners awaiting trial. The German state has 
made much ado about Weiterstadt’s 
“humane conditions” — a model for a new 


corrections policy. The latter is true, 


Weiterstadt would have embodied the latest 
in high-tech incarceration. In Weiterstadt, 
the prisoners were to be placed in so-called 
“living groups” of 10 to 20 prisoners, in sin- 
gle cells with a common. room and a small 


- kitchen. The cells and the group rooms were 
- to be monitored with video cameras and 


microphone/speakers. 


The “living-groups” were to be put 
together by social workers, psychothera- 
pists, etc, and were to operate by a.system of 
“punishment-reward”. The prisoner, on his 
or her arrival, would be assessed according 
to his or her will to resist or adapt. 
Depending on the valuation by the psychol- 
ogist, the prisoner would:be sent to a “liv- 





Red Army Fraction 
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| Nothing has. changed about the 
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social. counter-power 1 from below, from 
which a new 7 proposal for a process of | 
revolutionary change can be devel- 
oped. This, now as ever, is the highest 








_ for this must be struggled for, and as 
we wrote last August we will not 
ignore our responsibilities for bringing 

this about. 








The Weiterstad Prison is an exam- 
ple of how the State is dealing with 
open and intensified contradictions: 
more and more people are faced with 
prison, prison, prison and 
Weiterstad is a deportation prison, part 
_ of the State’s racist asylum policies. 
With its technological perfection of iso- 
lating and differentiating imprisoned 
persons, it is a model for the rest of 
Europe. 















Freedom for all Political Prisoners! 






_ Free all HIV+ prisoners! 






For a society without prisons! 






The path to liberation is travelled as a 
part of a process of social learning, 
which is part of a new international 
struggle for change. 








Remove the racist consciousness in 
society in the social struggle among 
people — even for this we need a 
mass-movement from below, which is 
orientated towards solidarity, justice, 
and the struggle against poverty, social 
isolation, and a lack of perspectives. 










We greet all those struggling for their 
human dignity in the prisons in 
-Preungsheim, Santa Fu, Ploetzensee,, 

Rheinbach, Stammheim, Straubing... 









Solidarity with the International 
Prisoners” Struggle! 











March 27, 1993 
Red Army Fraction — 
Katharina Hammerschmidt Commando 






German prison bombed — 
Destroyed before it can destroy | 


ing-group” which vary from. totally con- 
forming to “non-adaptation”. Far from 
being “collective”, these “living-groups” 
would instill competition between the pris- 
oners which would undermine solidarity 
among the prisoners. 


By a “work-therapy” (i.e. forced labour) 
and other psychological measures, the pris- 
oners would come to see themselves as 
criminals or as insane. But by adopting the 
“social values” of the therapists and other 


prison workers — the values of the prison - 
system, the state and their corporate bosses , 


— they would rise in the hierarchy among 
the prisoners, i.e. gain privileges and bene- 
fits that then could be lost if they did not 
behave as desired. There can be no system of 
rewards without a corresponding set of pun- 
ishments. Total isolation in the high security 
wing Would be the ultimate penalty. 


However, there. is not much left of the 
detention centre now. The explosions 
destroyed the administration building, 


much of the high-tech security system, as 


well as four “residential” buildings. 
Damages have been estimated at 100 mil- 
lion Marks (62 million American dollars) — 
sixty million Marks for reconstruction, and 
40 million for the alarm system which was 
not on during the night of the attack. 
Furthermore, it is predicted that corrections 


. planning would be set back four years as a 


result of the bombing. 


_ The commando Katharina Hammer- 
schmidt of the Red Army Fraction (RAF) 
released a communique a few days after the 
action that demanded the release of the 
remaining RAF prisoners along with other 


x paren elated demands. But aS mass -a 
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interestingly enough, the meda did ner al 


print one of the demands calling for the 


release of all HIV+ prisoners. (The commu- 


nique printed in the box on this page is the 


_ short version.) 


The commando Katharina Hammer- 
schmidt took extreme care to avoid injuries 
to 11 guards who were captured at about 
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1:30 a.m., bound and gagged and driven to 
anearby field where they were left in a van. 
The buildings were searched before detona- 
tion and the commando even put up warn- 
ing posters on the outside walls of the 
prison. The commando was named for a 
close friend of Ulrike Meinhof, a supporter 
of the Red Army Fraction (RAF), who spent 
three years in prison before dying of a 
breast tumor due to medical neglect in 
November 1973. 


The RAF had recently announced a 





Sundiata Acoli reported in a letter to 
PNS that his February 22, 1993 Parole 
Hearing went well. His lawyer, Jill 
Soffiyah Elijah was prevented from 


port letters from around the U.S. and 
beyond. Acoli thinks that the outpouring 
of oer pe eo E Parole Board to 





recommendation and sent the tape 
recording of the hearing, along with the 
parole package containing the support let- 
ters, to the New Jersey Parole Board. A 
decision is expected in a month or so. 


It is still important to send letters on 


Board — goes underground © 


Little Rock Reed, the director of the 
Native American Prisoners’ Rehabilitation 
Research Project (NAPRRP), has gone 


underground after his parole was revoked 


by the Ohio State Parole Board in the mid- 
dle of March. Since his release from an Ohio 
prison about a year ago, Little Rock has 
been very active in fighting for the rights of 
Native prisoners in particular, and of all 
prisoners in general. He was only two 
months away from getting off parole. But as 
he was told by the head man on the parole 
board even before he was released, “I have 
to grant you parole now, but you will never 
make it off parole.” This is how much the 
prison. system hates Little Rock for fighting 
for his Native American spiritual beliefs 
and for exposing corruption in the system. 


Little Rock’s set-up began when Steven 
Devoto, whose wife was a valued volunteer 
with NAPRRP, lied and said that Little 
Rock had threatened his life. Little Rock did 


not! Actually, Devoto called up Little Rock 


and said that if Little Rock did not stay 
away from-Devoto’s family that he would 
blow Little Rock’s head off. Devoto was 
embarrassed by his wife’s association with 
a prisoner’s organization, and her work 
with an ex-con. His father had been an FBI 
agent and he did not agree with anything 
that Little Rock and the NAPRRP stand for. 


Little Rock had written permission 


from his parole officer to work at his office, 
which happens to be located in my home in 
Villa Hills in Northern Kentucky, from the 
hours of 8:00 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. I was home 
when police came a little before 8:00 p.m. to 
serve Little Rock with a summons. The 
police made a point of stalling for time by 
reading the entire summons to him, in 
which Devoto charged Little Rock with ter- 


_ roristic threatening. The police made sure 


that Little Rock was still here in Kentucky 
until about 8:20 p.m. which put Little Rock 
in violation of his parole. But the police also 
lied and put on the report that it was 8:10 
p.m. when they arrived to serve the sum- 
mons. 


Devoto had told me over the phone one 


time that he did not want his family affiliat- 
ing with Little Rock or the NAPRRP and 
that if Little Rock did not stay away from 
his family, Devoto said he would “call in 
every favor owed to me.” Devoto insinuat- 
ed that the Villa Hills police would do any- 
thing he asked of them. And it looks as 
though the police paid Devoto back the 
favor they owed him. 


Following the rules of his E Little 
Rock reported the incident to his parole 
officer. Little Rock was then told by his 
parole officer on Thursday, March 18, that 
he would be given the weekend to say his 
good-bys to his family and friends. But that 


Sundiata Acoli optimistic after Parole Hearing 


_since the 1973 death of a New Jersey State 


attending the hearing, but they did accept 
a package containing many, many sup- 


“New Jersey Parole Board 





decision to stop targetting representatives of 
the state and capital in an attempt to negoti- 
ate the release of RAF prisoners. (Though as 


_ the communique makes clear, this is a 
change in tactics, and not a retreat from 


armed struggle.) Ex-Minister of Justice, 
Kinkel, had signaled a willingness to release 
some of the most seriously ill prisoners. 
Only a few, however, have come out and 
others have been bombarded with new 
charges and increased sentences. The RAF’s 
response — “They all must be released.” oo 





Sundiata’s behalf. He has been in prison 







trooper who attacked Acoli and two com- 
rades in the Black Liberation Army. Acoli 
is now 56 and suffering from tuberculosis. 
The state of New Jersey recently restored 
2 & 1/2 years of good time, in recognition 
of his excellent prison record. Please write 
letters to: 










CN 862 
Trenton, NJ 08625 








Send copies of your letter to: | 


The Sundiata Acoli Freedom, Campaign 
P.O. Box 5538 Manhattanville Station _ 
Harlem, NY 10027 eo. 












Little Rock Reed framed by Ohio Parole 


on March 22, he was to turn himself in for - 


parole violation. But the Parole Board obvi- 
ously had plans of their own. By the next 
morning, Friday March 19, there was 


_already a warrant out for Little Rock’s 


arrest, and on Saturday the police came to 
Little Rock’s mother’s place in Ohio to 
arrest him. 


The parole officer acted like he did not 
even know that there was a warrant out for 
Little Rock’s arrest until the Monday morn- 
ing when Little Rock failed to show up at 
the parole office. If Little Rock had turned 
himself in, we feel strongly that he would 
have had to serve the remaining 15 years 
left on his sentence, with no hope of clear- 
ing up this insane situation, due to the Ohio 
parole board wanting him back so much to 
shut him up for his political views. The 
parole board had been looking for a way to 
get Little Rock back since May of 1992 
when he was so reluctantly granted parole. 


Little Rock chose not to turn himself in 
and has left for parts unknown until he 
feels he can possibly be cleared of these 
unfair charges. Please keep him in your 
thoughts and prayers. 

Claudia Aylor 

Assistant Director, NAPRRP 
2848 Paddock Lane 

Villa Hills, KY 41017 
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Prisoners at California’s Medical 
Facility face retaliation for fighting 


for their lives 


Three prisoners, Brian Carmichael, 
Charles Perry, and Laos Shuman, who 
spearheaded the protests at the California 
Medical Facility (CMF) at Vacaville last 
November (see PNS #38) against medical 
neglect and abuse of prisoners with HIV, 
are facing serious disciplinary charges and 
possible punitive transfer for attempting to 
speak with the press. The three men dis- 


pute prison administrators claims that all 


25 recommendations of the state Assembly 
Committee on Public Safety, Report have 
been met. 


Perry, in the late stages of AIDS, has 
been accused of inciting to riot. He was 
recently called to the Associate Warden’s 
office and told if he continued to speak to 
the media, his compassionate release appli- 
cation would never leave her desk. Shuman 
was warned to expect disciplinary charges 
for “lying to the press”. Carmichael, the 
most outspoken of the groupa due for 
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Tony Rios is a 16-year-old Lakota boy 


who is in adult prison in South Dakota, 
` after having been sentenced in adult court, 
for defending himself from an unprovoked’ 


attack by an adult white man. Tony slashed 
at the man in an attempt to get away, caus- 
ing shallow wounds from which the man 
died — a rare and unusual case, according 
to the coroner. 


Tony spent the first five months in 
Juvenile Detention but was kept in solitary 
and even eye contact with other prisoners 
was forbidden. He was only 14 at the time. 
He was denied all psychological and spiri- 
tual guidance and he repeatedly attempted 
suicide. Eventually he was transferred to 
adult prison and his case was tried in adult 
court, over all objections. : 


On an unrelated charge, which was 


again self-defense, he was sentenced to 8 . 


years and for the above charge of “first- 
degree manslaughter” he got twenty years 
probation, consecutive to the first sentence. 
In other words, the government has anoth- 
er potential activist under wraps for the 
next 28 years. His mother has been active 
in the cause of her people for many years 
and this treatment of Tony is largely the 
System’s way of getting at her. The treat- 
ment of young Native prisoners has been 
her concern since before the incident that 
changed Tony’s life and drew him into that 
very system. 


Tony’s trial was a farce, full of discrep- 
ancies, conflicting evidence, and paid wit- 
nesses for the prosecution. After sentencing 
he was immediately whisked away to a 
maximum security prison 400 miles across 
the state where he was again beaten and 


abused by adult prisoners as he had been | 
-in the Pennington County Jail. After a 


while he was transferred to the Springfield 
Correctional facility where conditions were 
somewhat better, but not ideal. In order to 
escape beatings, he had to pay “protec- 


tion”, which caused his mother to sell near- 


ly everything out of her home to keep up 
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release in May, has been charged with con- 


 spiracy to assault a guard. Neither Perry 


nor Carmichael were allowed to,speak on 
their own behalf or present witnesses at 
their disciplinary hearing. 

As of this writing, all the charges 
against Perry have been dropped; 
Carmichael still faces an “inciting to riot” 
charge, but all the others he faced, have 


- been dropped. There have been no indica- 
et as to what will happen to -/ 


tion 
Shuman’s charges, 

Fhis crackdown against the three, 
came ‘at the end of a 90-day grace period 
granted by Assemblyman John Burton, to 
clean up medical abuse and neglect facing 
prisoners with HIV at CMF. An extensive 
report issued by Burton’s office contained 
25 recommendations to be implemented by 
February 19, 1993. The assemblyman 
warned prison administrators not to retali- 
ate against the leaders of the hungerstrike 
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with the payments. The other prisoners 
would steal his food, forcing him to buy 
from the commissary. Too young for either 
the work or study programs, he had noth- 
ing to do but play basketball. When his 
shoes wore out, his mother couldn’t afford 
any more, and it was thanks to the generos- 
ity of supporters in the Montreal area that 
he got a new pair for Christmas. 


In January, he was transferred back to 
Sioux Falls, as had been threatened for 
months. He is again being beaten by the 
same gang as before, and as punishment 
for fighting (although he didn’t start it) he 
has been put in the hole. 


Again he is attempting suicide. He is 
in despair, and so is his mother. Four hun- 
dred miles away, without transportation, 
not even a phone to communicate with her 
son, or even enough money to keep herself 


fed, Thelma works ceaselessly for the cause 


of her son. 


A Chicago law firm has offered to 
work pro bono on the case, for a travelling 
fee of $2,000, which she has been unable to 
raise. Donations can be sent to: 


Anthony Rios Defense Fund 
Northwest Bank 

202 Disk Drive 

Rapid City, SD 57701 <- 


Letters of support can to be sent to: 


Tony Rios 

S.D. State Pe enay 
P.O. Box 911 

Sioux Falls, SD 57117 


and to: 


Thelma Rios 

2429 Gnugunska 

Rapid City, SD 57701 

For more info, contact: 

Lois Cape and Gordon Dedam 
P.O. Box 435 


Oka, Quebec JON 1E0 
or call (514) 479-8777 


`situation to invoke inmate attacks on me — all 
statements made by DOC staff... Eddie Hatcher — 


and prisoner protests. With the official 
opening of the prison hospice on February 
17, 1993 for terminally-ill prisoners, CMF 
officials announced that they have com- 
piled with all of Burton’s recommenda- 
tions. These include 24-hour medical care 
on the AIDS wing, warmer clothing and 
emergency buzzers in the cells of HIV+ 
prisoners and an expedited system for 
seeking compassionate release of prisoners 
expected to live no more than six months. 
(They didn’t bother to explain why sick and 
dying prisoners had to resort to a hunger- 
strike in order to get warm clothes.) 


When the prisoners attempted to tell 
their side of the story, the retaliation began. 
CMF is the focus of a major class action 
lawsuit, still being monitored by the courts, 
challenging substandard medical and psy- 
chiatric care at the prison. Worsening con- 
ditions created a crisis last September when 
six. HIV+ prisoners died after receiving lit- 
tle or no medical care. The deaths galva- 
nized prisoners to engage in a medication 
strike which further escalated into a hunger 
strike. Encouraged by outside support from 
Burton’s office and AID’s activists, many 
prisoners came forward to speak out. In 
response to public pressure, CMF hired 
HIV specialist Dr. Jan Diamond to upgrade 
medical services. Prisoners fear a return to 
the negligent care of the recent past when 


Over the past three weeks I have received a 
threat issued on NC-DOC (North Carolina 
Department of Corrections) letterhead; other 
inmates have witnessed and heard direct state- 


_ments suggesting Yan attemp to cause physical 


appe h arm t to me a an 


| stateme ents inten nded to create a 


Tuscarora Indian Eddie Hatcher went 
on a hungerstrike in the first week of 
February to protest the conditions of his 
confinement in close custody (maximum 
security) at Odom Correctional Centre, NC. 
Hatcher ended his strike after more than 
twenty days when he was transferred out 
of close custody. Hatcher had been placed 
in lock-up in January of 1993, (along with 
five other prisoners) for refusing to work in 


-conditions considered unsanitary by the 


NC Department of Environmental 
Management. This is only one of many 
struggles for prisoners’ rights that Hatcher 
has been involved in. He is currently serv- 
ing his time at Odom Correctional Center, 
200 miles from his home. In his own words, 
“Deals...have been offered to me where I 
would be transferred closer to home if I 
would refrain from speaking out...To these, 
I informed them to go to hell.” He remains 


active, exposing prison conditions, writing 
legal briefs on behalf of HIV+ prisoners and 


others. 


In February 1988, the attention of the 
world was riveted on the armed occupa- 


tion of the Robesonian newspaper by two 


young Indians in Robeson County N.C. 
Their action was designed to publicize their 
charges of official corruption, and more 
that twenty unsolved murders of young 
Native and African Americans in the coun- 
ty, many killed execution style. On October 
14, 1988 Hatcher and Timothy Jacobs were 
acquitted on all charges by a federal jury 
which found that they had cause to believe 
their lives were in danger, and that their 
actions were justified by a necessity 
defense. 


The state of North Carolina took a vin- 


dictive stance and brought the same. 


charges against the two Indian men in state 
court. Weary and afraid, Jacobs plea-bar- 
gained and received a six year sentence. 
Hatcher, fearing for his life, fled the state. 
After being captured and brought back to 


Dr. Diamond’s limited contract expires on - 
Eddie Hatcher — Native Political Prisoner 
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April 30. 


The prisoners acknowledge that condi- 

tions — including medical care — have 

_ improved. But, according to Perry, who was 
quoted in a local paper, “(t)he same inci- 
dents that took place before because of apa- 
thy and hostility” will continue if homo- 
phobia and AIDS-phobia among prison 
workers continues. In the same article, 
Peter Yvanovich, another Vacaville prisoner — 
said that “...the underlying attitude of prej- 

-udice and indifference toward sick inmates- 
hasn’t changed.” He continued by saying 
that the warden should send the message 
that he won’t suai: guards calling prison- 
ers “faggots” or “queers” by disciplining 
the offending officers. 


As always in prison struggles, 
Carmichael issued a statement from disci- 
plinary segregation: “Only half the crime is 
What they’re doing to us; the other half is 
what they’re doing to others, trying to 
silence them. Using fear and retaliation to- 
beat everyone back...So many reawakened 
spirits — reclaiming their self-worth, 
respect and identity — they are the ones 
being attacked Dy these retaliative mea- 
sures against us.” co 


For more information contact: 
San Francisco Act-Up 

P.O. Box 14844 

San Francisco, CA 94114 


CAMPAIGNS ... CAMPAIGNS ... CAMPAIGNS ... 











North Carolina, Hatcher plea-bargained 
_ and received an'18 year sentence on the 
same charges for which Jacobs had - 
received six years. Jacobs has completed his 
| Sentence w] te E ; emains behind 






During shaia t five ye: atche 
been an outspoken defender o prisoners’ 
rights. With the support of his mother, he 
publishes a state-wide newsletter exposing 
corruption in the DOC. Hatcher has been a 
strong advocate for prisoners with HIV and 
AIDS. He launched a campaign from 
behind the walls to get a young Black man 
with AIDS released on medical parole. For 
his courage and activism, Hatcher’s life 
remains in danger. He has received numer- 

_ ous threats against his life, including two 
assaults. He was stabbed in the back four 
times by a prisoner he barely knew, who 
later admitted that the prison authorities 
put him up to it. 

Supporters are urged to write the gov- 
ernor and the DOC Secretary to let them 
know that we will not tolerate North 
Carolina’s treatment of Hatcher and to urge 
the governor to use the power of his office 
to release Eddie Hatcher from prison. 
Please write: 


Governor James A. Hunt 
Office of the Governor 
State Capitol 

Raleigh, NC 27603 

and 


_ Franklin Freeman | 
Secretary, Department of Corrections 
214 Jones St. 
Raleigh, NC 27603 


Funds are urgently needed to mount a legal 
effort to free Eddie Hatcher. Donations 
should be sent to: 


Robeson Defense Committee 
P.O. Box 1389 
Pembroke, NC 28372 


Letters of support can be sent directly to: 


Eddie Hatcher 
Rt 1, Box 36 
Jackson, NC 27845 


Issued by: 

Friends of Eddie Hatcher 
P.O. Box 9908 

Berkeley, CA 94709 
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Political repression in Indiana: 


The M.C.C. prototype 


In the first week of March, 1993, all of 
the men held on “temporary” status at 


on commissary here (which we were 
allowed prior to moving us to M.C.C.); we 
are supposed to get one change of pants, 
twice weekly, and are supposed to receive 
a change of whites every shower day. 
‘Since arriving we’ve had one change of 
towels, two of pants and the exchange of 
whites is sporadic at best. Yet the D/S rule 
_ book stresses we must remain clean — as 


Westville), from the D/S (Disciplinary 
Segregation) Unit at the Indiana 
Reformatory were abruptly brought back to 
the D/S Unit to make room for all of the 
men on the seg. units (I.D.U./N.S.B.) at the 
State prison — who are now at the 
M.C.C./” Supermax”, including many of 
the men from the prison on X-row. © health!! We are only allowed six (books 
and magazines combined) pieces of read- 
ing material — M.C.C. allows 10 of each in 
the cage at a time. Medical attention is 
non-existent. 


Upon returning to the reformatory, it 
became obvious that the oppressor-prison- 
crats have moved to institute the repressive 
designs at M.C.C. on D/S here; and upon 
further investigation it has been discovered 
that M.C.C. is now the “prototype” for seg. 
units state-wide. And while structuraily 
most of this state’s seg. units are not built for, 
and cannot sustain the isolationist “security” 
designs of Supermax, the idiotic, cruel as- | 
pirations of our oppressors are pushing them 
to nevertheless foist these designs upon us in 


was attacked by the pigs for refusing to 
submit to a degrading “spread your ass 
and bend over” search upon returning 
from an attorney visit. (The normal proce- 
dure is to squat and cough.) He still has 
hardly any feelings in his hands and has 
difficulty even writing due to how he was 
cuffed and literally carried by his cuffed 
hands — yet he has not seen any doctor 


For the first 10 days we received no : ! 
_ despite repeated requests for attention. 


recreation upon our return to D/S from 
M.C.C. The overall conditions at this unit 
are far worse than M.C.C. , albeit M.C.C. 
features “total” isolation. We are being 
oppressed in an arbitrary fashion that is 
totally contrary to the U.N. minimum stan- ` 
dard of treatment for prisoners, as well as 
state and federal statutes governing the 
treatment of prisoners. For example, we 
receive only 30 minutes of recreation daily 
— and a 10-minute shower every other day. 
(We have no hot water in the cages). We get 
no choice of whether we desire to exercise: 
inside or outside — and before and after 


This whole prison has only one quack 
doctor (literally!) — who generally doesn’t 
see D/S prisoners unless one has been 
stabbed (or beaten half to death by the 
guards) and that was before our return 
from M.C.C.! We get no legal services! We 

_ are forced to visit in full restraints, hand 
- and foot chained, with the “black box” and 
waist chain on, and one hand positioned 
up and one down (which is very painful to 
‘begin with). It prevents one from even 
drinking a pop or eating a candy bar — 
“much less hugging your family, holding your 
children or even shaking hands. We receive 
stripped naked and seamehia? then cuffed 





uncuffed in the rec. | =grams)*thrice daily: it is'some' generic bran 
area, all on our 30 maues og =- | whichis causing our gums to hurt and bleed. 
; We also get one, one-use chip of soap every 
other day, and likewise, one single use (7 
gram) packet of shampoo that will not lather 

_in straight (Euro) hair — much less in dread- 


le; for the most part, have not accept- 
ed this nonsense so as to deny legitimacy to 
their rec. program. The excuse for this is 
“security” — they claim that this is neces- 
sary to rec. and shower both sides of the 
D/S unit, but when we point it out that 
while we go to rec. six at a time, why/how 
is there suddenly a “security” concern so as 
to merit cuffing us and carrying us to an 


deodorant (also a generic single-use job) are 
causing skin rashes but we are denied these 
kind of commissary items otherwise! 


_ The oppressors here, in their aspira- 

_ tions to “wanna-be” M.C.C., have even 
instituted the M.C.C. program of having 
these pigs serve our food — even using the 
exact same plastic trays. However, these 
clowns here didn’t realize, or don’t care, 
that the trays take serving 
inserts, and that the food 
goes in inside the tray slots. 
SO we get trays with the 
food literally smeared 
everywhere from the top 
and sides to the bottom of 
the tray, which then gets on 
our legs, bed or floor, 
depending where one sits to 
eat — these cages have no 
tables. There are no no-meat 
or even adequate no-pork 
diets. available here. When 
we first got back they 
weren't even going to rec- 
ognize “no-pork” diets save 
for those of us on the 
Ramadan fast. And our diet 
has been basically a few 
boxes of milk, a few pieces 


takes hours to do all of us!), we are met 
with hostile glares and dismissed. We have 
no mirrors in our (sic) cages — nor are we 
allowed to purchase the plastic ones sold 


vegetables when the meat is 
_not slopped into every- 
> thing! In addition to these 
matters, a “total restriction” 
policy, not even used at 
M.C.C., is being used 
whereby anybody who gets 
a write-up is denied all rec. 
for 30 days — no rec. at all! 
There are many other 
dimensions to our oppres- 
sion — the details of which 





if they really were concerned with our | 


A prisoner named Ahinadab (#32627) . 


only one, one-use packet of toothpaste (1. 5 ! 






‘| “wanna-be” M.C:C. plar 


locks. These products — including the | 


of bread and maybe some. 


I will not touch on for sake of not drawing 
this out to great lengths. l 


We have met this repression with 
determined resistance. Currently we have 
formed four committees to enable us to 
organize our activities in a concerted way. 
One is for internal affairs, one for legal 
affairs, one to organize our campaign to 
expose our oppressors before the public 
and to try to incorporate the public into the 
struggle to whatever degree possible, and 
one for political education among our- 
selves. The door is basically open for every 
last man on D/S irrespective of skin color 
or sexual preference to contribute in an 
active way in confronting our dilemma, to 
voice an opinion or express themselves and 
make suggestions and be respected equally 
by everyone; and we are trying to pursue 
this line of mass struggle because it is obvi- 
ous to us all that if we desire to repulse the 
cruel and repressive designs on our human 


rights and dignity as men, then we must all - 


contribute fully to each person’s ability — 
and respect each other. 


Everyone who has something to offer 


is being encouraged to do so — and by 
these committees, the way is being opened 
for this. We are busy daily in combatting 
any negative tendencies, reactionary folly 
or “revolutionary” elitism amongst our- 
selves through open criticism and self-criti- 
cism (no liberalism being allowed for sake 
of personal likes/dislikes!) so as to main- 
tain this mass line of collective struggle. 
Overall it is a positive experience in build- 
ing working relationships across bias and 
ideological barriers that would otherwise 
keep us divided: 


In the short term we are looking to pre- - 


sent to the oppressor-prisoncrats a “Mani- 
festo of Issues and Concerns” highlighting 
our grievances and pointing out the law on 


each point, as well as what we suggest vis- - 


a-vis the law’s provisions — and then meet 
with them to discuss these concerns. _ 


As the enemy knows much of the 
is pathetically © 


co n 


failing on its own. It has expressed a will- 
ingness to meet with us in this regard. 
Obviously we will not apologize for press- 
ing our rights nor-beg hat in hand, and 
given the nature of the mentality of the 
racist, masonic prisoncrats we’re dealing 
with, we surmise that only small, sec- 
ondary issues (many not even mentioned 
herein) will be resolved — if any at all: 
Hence we’re now drawing up a class action 
suit similar to what is being used tocon- 
front the oppressive conditons at M.C.C. 
We're buckling down for a long, protracted 


struggle — most of us have “life” on D/S 


as a result of confronting past injustices 
here and at M.C.C., so we’re left with little 
option — and as “conscious” human 
beings (men!) — actually no option exists, 
but to struggle. And along with the legal 
action, we plan to otherwise resist collec- 
tively by all means available to us! 


Resist! 


A passing note to the prisoners of 
Indiana — Resist! Get organized and take a 


‘realistic approach to your current and 


future existence incarcerated in this state’s 
slave kamps. The enemy is using the seg. 
units as a springboard to introduce M.C.C.- 
style repression into all the major joints. 
Upon returning we noticed that the pigs 
even have attack dogs inside the walls that 
are used to follow line movements in from 
the chow-hall or gym. Pathetic! Your condi- 
tions are not going to improve on their 
own. You must struggle to make them bet- 
ter. Form committees to channel talents 
available among yourselves into concerted 
activities. Stop putting personal interests 
above the struggle and letting petty bias 
and skin color divide you. And those not 
ready to contribute totally to the struggle, 
don’t use that as an excuse not to con- 


tribute at all. Do what you can. Stop fearing - 
- seg. Confront things that are unjust and ille- 


gal so that our rights, our survival, are safe- 
guarded today and, for the majority of us 
who will, unfortunately, be here tomorrow. ` 


| The limits of the oppressors are deter- 
mined by the tolerance of the oppressed. So 
stop being tolerant of what you know to be 
wrong — otherwise the enemy will only 
get bolder because of your weakness and 


- fear. M.C.C. and D/S, LD.U. or N.S.B. will 


soon be mainline unless you stop fearing . 
them and start confronting our oppression. 
A whole element of cadre and organizers 
_are in isolation in the hopes that this will 
kill the resistance in Indiana’s prisons — 
we're hoping this isn't realized. Resist! 
“What can my enemy do to me? Exiling me 
lets me see the world. Imprisoning me 
leaves me alone with Allah. Killing me is 
martyrdom.” (Ibn Taimiya) 


Anyone desiring to voice their con- 
cerns at our dilemma on D/S, whether you 
may. be in the joint (even in the event 
you’re in an Indiana kamp) or on the 
streets, we ask that letters urgently be sent 
to the addresses below. (If possible, please 
send us copies of your letters.) Please ask, 
“Why the men on D/S (Disciplinary 
Segregation) at the Indiana Reformatory in 
Pendleton are being subjected to subhu- 
man, cruel and unusual conditions of con- 
finement”; and call for “the men on D/S be 
treated at least in accordance with the U.N. 
minimum standards for treatment of pris- 
oners, and all state and federal statutes 
governing prisoners’ rights”. Every last let- 
ter helps. co 


Our thanks to those who care to help! 


Abd al Bari #31561 
P.O. Box 30 D/S Unit 
Pendleton, IN 46064 


Please write: 


H. Christian DeBruyn 

Commissioner of Department of Correction 
804 State Office Bldg. 

Indianapolis, IN 46204 


and 
Jack Duckworth 


I.R. Superintendent 
PO. „Box 28. 
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Pelican Bay Security Housing Unit: 


The State’ s be-all and end-all in high-tech anti-resistance repression 


With the volitical disintegration of the 


soviet Union, its- geographical‘ fragmenta- 
tion as independence movements asserted 
themselves, and the resultant instability 
and uncertainty in world events and 
course, the imperialist empire is giving seri- 
ous thought to new and enhanced forms of 
pacifying and supressing the independence 


_ and liberation struggles of the economically 


and politically oppressed nations within its © 


own borders. Towards this, one of the 
enhanced methods of social control it will 
be depending much on is that of contain- 
ment and imprisonment of dissent, espe- 
cially revolutionary dissent. 


US prisons have evolved into psycho- 
military institutions of social control of 
oppressed nations with a special eye on 
psychological and physical counter-resis- 
tance techniques. The agenda of the State is 
more desperate, tyrannical, sadistic and 
improvisational than ever before in modern 


US history. It’s the most alarming trend a 


moribund State can take. 


The role of prisoncrats is prominent on 
the agenda. 


Three elements are outstanding: 1) the 
increase in the use of terrorism against pris- 
oners by means of sophisticated terrorist 
teams of guards; 2) the behavior modifica- 
tion program (BMP); and 3) the political 
and propaganda machine. 


State ter onsn 


Today the California Department of 
Corrections (CDC) is at the helm of high- 


_ tech imprisonment and containment of 


ree 


anti-capitalist dissent. For it the mainte- 


use of raw w terrorism and ps 







tainment. | 


California is the most populous state in 
the imperialist empire and is the self-styled 


_ world’s seventh largest economy. The pro- 


posed 1993 budget is set at $51.2 billion and 
will still not be enough. The budget will see 
drastic cuts in almost every government 
service except prisons, especially services to 
the poor (welfare, health care, etc.). Amid 
this an estimated 430,000 poor people have 
become eligible for medical and welfare 
services. 


At last count there were 24 state and 7 
federal prisons in California, which include 
4 state prisons for women and at least one 
federal women’s prison. The latest state 
prison population statistic is at 108,991, 
however accurate. ; 


The State’s terrorist teams of prison 
guards go by different names at different 
prisons within the empire, but their com- 
mon mission is to act as an elite military 
assault force to brutalize, torture, shock and 
traumatize prisoners who refuse to “pro- 
gram”, i.e. to succumb to behavior modifi- 
cation, They are increasingly using both a 
more technical and crude assortment of 
anti-personnel weaponry and mechanical 
gear in their assaults on defenseless prison- 
ers. ; 


To be eligible for assignment to Pelican 
Bay Security Housing Unit (SHUJ, guards 
are required to have a minimum of two 
years experience working in CDC holes. 
Thus the guards at PB represent a variety of 
experiences in ‘repressing prisoners under 
the most restrictive conditions throughout 
the system and are the cream of the crop of 
neofascist guards. 


The civil designation of. their occupa- 
tion cannot mask their real mission: they 
are terrorists. They have imperial neofascist 
personalities, motives and ambitions, to 
wit: the subordination of individual free- 
dom to the authority of the State; political 
control concentrated in one race; aggressive 


nance and expansion of its prisons and ee 





racial supremacy; hegemony; homophobia 
and ‘sexism; debasement of the physically 


and mentally disabled; persecution of 


minories — all of which are characteristic of 
fascism and imperial democracy. 


They function based on their own 
exclusive ideology. However overt their ter- 
rorism, they operate in a clandestine con- 
text in the sense that there is an under- 
ground, renegade aspect to their activities 
and existence, which is aided by the fact 
that they are shut away from the public’s 
eye. That is to say, (a) they do not answer to 
anyone but themselves, (b) they cover up 
their misconduct, (c) they consider them- 
selves above all law, (d) they are engaged in 
a conspiracy, all of which (e) they publicly 
deny. They are in effect a third force. 


Institutionalized terrorism is a. particu- 
larly integral aspect of control units (CU) 
and BMPs and is aimed at absolutely crush- 
ing dissent. When some prisoners in PB 
SHU staged a coordinated protest against 
repeated, unchecked guard misconduct by 
refusing to turn in their plastic food trays 
until they could talk to a unit supervisor, 


_ they were brutalized and tortured by a ter- 
_ rorist “extraction” team. Proceeding one 


cell at a tine, the terrorist team — armed 
with electric taser gun, rifles that shoot rub- 
ber rounds, metal batons and plastic shield, 


mechanical hand and foot restraints and 


wearing flak vests, visors, rubber and 
leather gloves, combat fatigues and boots — 
used their weapons on the defenseless pris- 
oners, beat, kicked and hogtied them, 
dragged them from their cells and left them 
laying (tightly hogtied in mechanical 
restraints) on the concrete floor of the pod 
for six hours, wearing only underwear. 


This is terrorism. It is only one exam- 


ple. There are many more. 


Brainwashing/Personality 
Mutation 


At the core of this officially sanctioned 
terrorism inflicted on prisoners by guards 
is the message that at all times the subject is 
expected to do what they are told and to 
accept their mistreatment without question 
or protest, and to abandon all thought of 
resistance. Not to have a will independent 
of obeying guard orders and to never mind 
their human instincts. All of this on threat 
of savage force and/or continued indefinite 
exposure to the psychological stress tech- 
niques of the CU — both of which result in 
permanent physical and psychological 
injury and/or, ultimately, death. 

More than ever before in modern histo- 


ry prisons are asserting themselves as state- 
of-the-art slave breaking camps with a paci- 


fication/counterinsurgency mission. The 


analogy is clear cut. When Columbus 
invaded this continent he forcefully broke 
the will of the natives who opposed his 
conquest and harbored ideas of rebellion by 
means of barbarity and brainwashing and 
slaughtering those who wouldn’t break, 


and during the three centuries that | 


Europeans enslaved and traded in 
Afrikans, slave breaking camps were the 
norm for molding the behavior and attitude 
of slaves prior to their sale to new masters, 
and to weed out those who would resist. 
Today special purpose CUs are designed to, 
among other things, contain and suppress 
political, religious and cultural expression, 
break the will of prisoners who protest 
against and try to improve their conditions 
of confinement and/or who oppose the 
politics of imperialism, so they can then be 
transferred to other prisons where they 
won't be a “problem”. 


The BMP is extensive. Its finer tech- 
niques have been well spoken to. It has the 


_ for the spiritual require- 
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effect of a non-surgical lobotomy that 


mutates individuals in irreparable ways 
and makes them more unpredictable than 


predictable. It’s no exaggeration to say that ~ 
- the BMP, and its immediate and long-term 


effects on prisoners and society, can best be 
described in one word -— frightening. 


Christian genocide 


Christian supremacy and indoctrina- 
tion is another anti-resistance technique of 
the CU and BMP with valid historical 
precedence and pattern. 


Just as indigenous religions have been 
historically suppressed by Christianity in 
order to tranquilize and subjugate Native 
peoples and force religious conversion onto 
them, PB SHU deliber- * we 
ately suppresses Native 
religions and imposes 
Christianity on prison- 
ers. This is done in com- 
plicity with the church. 


> 





No efforts are made 
by the prison to provide 


ments of Native 
American prisoners, or 
Rastafarians, Muslims, 
Pacific Islanders, nor 
are any accommoda- 
tions made for them. 
On the other hand, PB 
keeps an abundant staff 
of Christian priests and 
“volunteers” and 
imposes minimum 
security restrictions on 
their access to pion 

Mma y € ter the a a 
the sai units, on reg- 
ular and non-regular 
visiting days and hours, 
to consult with prison- - 
ers in person and in pri- 
vacy. If an indigenous 
spiritual advisor is ever 
available (through no 
effort of the prison) they 
must visit during nor- 
mal visiting days and 
hours only, over a tele- 
phone in a visiting 
booth, separated by a 
sealed glass partition, 
the conversation subject 
to eavesdropping and 
recording by the prison. 
My request for confi- 
dential consultations with my tribal spiritu- 
al advisor was summarily denied as was a 
similar request made by a Rastafarian pris- 
oner. 


PB places these severe restrictions on 
Native religions while allowing Christians 
into the living units of the SHU, where they 
attempt to convert Native prisoners into 
Christians and to dilute and destroy Native 
culture and one of its most basic forms of 
expression — religion. 


My first request to consult with a 
Native American spiritual advisor in SHU 
resulted in a Christian priest sending me 
Christian religious material and encourag- 
ing me to worship in that faith. My second 
request, months later, resulted in a personal 
visit to me in the unit by a Christian volun- 
teer, who attempted to indoctrinate me into 
that faith and presented me with a bible. 
This person looked peculiar to me and after 
I identified myself to him as a Cupeno from 
the Pala Indian Reservation in Southern 
California and asked his lineage he con- 
fessed, and emphasized, that he was “just a 
little Indian. Just a little.” 


Guards refuse to allow me to wear a ; 
traditional medicine lock — a portion of my 


















hair in a double or single braid - citing 
“security” reasons, the catchall phrase used 
to, among other things, suppress, intimi- 
date and harass prisoners. Rastafarian pris- 
oners here who are jailhouse lawyers and 
practitioners of their indigenous religion 
wear their entire hair in braids and locks 
for religious/cultural purposes. (To be sure, 
they went through many hardships for this 


right.) This disproves the “security” need to 


prohibit me. from walking in balance with 
medicine locks. I’ve had to concede, with a - 
sigh, that prejudice just can’t be beat in. 
these places and to the guards I'll always be 
just a “dumb Indian” and a “crazy queen”. 


_ SHU perpetuates this genocidal prac- 
tice that seeks to destroy and replace my 
Native religion with a religion that I and 
hundreds of thou- 

sands of other Indians- 
-associate with the 

infliction of mass 
genocide on Native 
people on this conti- 
nent, and worldwide. 

This is a conscious 

and calculated effort 

by SHU to assimilate 

Native American pris- 

oners, as well as oth- 

ers whose religious 
faiths are indigenous, 
into mainstream 

Christianity in an. 

extension of the 

behavior modification 
scheme behind the 
purpose to PB SHU. 

Christian supremacy 
. aand eepocicle are 










gious igus 
respected and allowed . 

to flourish while - 

Native religions are 
suppressed and dis- 
couraged as inferior 
and rebellious. 


Required 
racism 


This SHU hasa 
population of about 
1,300 prisoners anda — 
max capacity for 
2,112. The over- 
whelming majority of 
prisoners here today 
are ethnic minorities, 

numerous being 


the 
_Mexican/Chicano, followed by Afrikan, 
White, Native American, Pacific Islander. 


most 


Racial insults made at prisoners are 
routine. They are a part of the esprit de 
corps of the guards and, as such, are 
required. They are made directly at prison- 
ers, without conscience. Or are made while 
they are gathered in the recess of the unit, 
from where they are very easily heard due 
to the marked silence (TV-radios function 
with earphones only) and the echo effect of 
the dungeon-like pods. Bragging of brutal- 
izing prisoners is also a common topic of 
guard conversation. When prisoners 
protest the racism of the guard, as in the 
incident where they withheld their food 
trays, they are mocked, brutalized and tor- 
tured. 


The required racism can also be seen in 


_'the composition of the staff (guards and 


administration). For example, in the year 
and half I’ve been here I’ve seen only two 
Black guards among hundreds in SHU, and 
that was a year ago. Today I don’t see any.. 
It’s fair to say that with all the escorting 
I’ve been through due to interviews relat- 
ing to a long list of medical, legal, adminis- 


aio ab oe 


_ trative and other complaints I’ve filed in. 
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_ this camp, in addition to cell changes, I’ve 


seen more sights and people than most 
prisoners here. The staff is only one dot 
from being pure White. There are only five 


ranking Black staff — two lieutenants, one 


7 _ Sargeant, two case workers — and an equal 
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number of other minority staff, all very 
invisible. 


The propaganda machine 


_ The right-wing propanganda institu- 
tions of the US imperialist empire serve the 
ruling class of oppressors and are impor- 
tant allies and components in the brain- 
washing of masses of people into patterns 
of ideas, beliefs and behavior that reflects 
the values and influences of the ruling 
class, their opinions, likes and dislikes, 
their approvals and disapprovals. The 
empire uses the mass media to directly and 


subliminally decieve, to manipulate public 


opinion and to manipulate oppressed 
nations, inside and outside its borders, into 
accepting and validating their oppression. 


For centuries imperialism and colonial- 
ism devastated these nations in every way 
possible and profitable, leaving their lands, 
bodies, minds and spirits in ruin and ending 
up with huge, uneducated, apathetic minori- 
ty populations with no resources or motiva- 
tion to rebuild. The relief they wrought from 
the resultant economic desperation they 
were pied into was deemed by the 
empire as “illegal”, as “crime”. The propa- 
ganda machine made sure everyone repeat- 


-~ ed after it. And so we have “warlords” in 


Somalia and “thugs” to describe those mass- 
es of people who were left to scavenge 
among themselves for survival after they 
and their lands had been raped and ruined 
by European and American colonialism and 
imperialism, their culture diluted, societal 
structures and communal identities disrupt- 
ed ¢ and assimilated into a colonial state of 


_ pseudo-authenticity. 
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ties — always in economic despair, always | ' 


l ost disdained by the ruling class — are 
“rioters”, “criminals”, “looters” 


propaganda machine to chastise, to stigma- 
tize, to lie, to cover up its responsibility for 
creating these desperate situations. 


PB’s official spokesman has made 
media rounds describing the prisoners in 
SHU as “the worst of the worst” among 
prisoners and claimed that we are given 
“everything the law requires”. He has pub- 
licly attributed the fact that SHU prisoners 
— from Dec. ‘89, when the SHU opened, to 
the third quarter of ‘91 — had filed almost 


300 civil rights lawsuits against SHU condi- 


tions (specifically the excéssive use of force 
and due process violations in being placed 
in SHU) to the “harshness” of prison life 
and the “quarrelsomeness” of prisoners. 
The message is that we are dealing with the 
most disdained lawbreakers who want 
more than is due them, who want what 
they don’t deserve (justice, relief from state 
terrorism). That even when pursuing legal 
solutions under the State’s own laws we are 
making trouble, we are rebelling. That no 
matter what, the State is the almighty 


_ power. That in the last analysis, individual 


rights — legal or human, prisoner or anyone 
— are insignificant next to its authority. That 
resistance to its authority must be harshly 
contained, that this is the norm and is prop- 
er, and is absolute. 


The political machine 


Pelican Bay is situated on the extreme 
northwest California coast, about seven 


_ miles from the Oregon border. It is by all 


means an isolated prison, almost a thou- 
sand miles from the Los Angeles megacity, 
far from the state’s economic, political and 
social centers and from the public’s eye. 
Crescent City, with which it is politically 


integrated, is within Del Norte County 


(DNCo.), which is a small conservative 
White community with a declining logging 
and fishing industry. From the beginning 
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. The simi- 
_ larities are clear cut. Imperialism uses its 


the prisoners have been used as pawns by 
prisoncrats, businesses, residents and state 
and local politicians. 


For DNCo. the prison is an economic 


Eureka. More houses have been built and 


new businesses and growth industries have 
emerged: markets, restaurants, auto repair 
facilities, car lots, medical offices, delis, 
clothing stores, beauty shops, etc. The local 
hospital benefits from staff and prisoners 
who are sent there for services the prison 
lacks or is just unwilling to provide. A vote 
to make PB prisoners “official” residents of 
the county created a statistical increase in 
the county’s population, releasing idle 
funds that politicians were bickering over. 


Sleight-of-hand politics have made 
DNCo. a CDC stronghold. 


In early ‘92 Governor Pete Wilson, a 
right-wing overt racist who has the support 
of the statewide right-wing guard union 
(from which he received financial backing 
in his run for governor) “temporarily” 
appointed the 64 year old then associate 
warden of SHU, Bob Bark, to the -DNCo. 
Board of Supervisors to fill a vacated seat. 
Bark worked both jobs, since provisions in 
state regulations allow for such arrange- 
ments as long as schedules do not conflict, 
and schedules were simply manipulated. 
Bark spent most of his career in 
Sacramento, the state capital, working for 
the governor’s office. At election time six 
months later, Bark, running on a ticket of 
the man from Sacramento who knows it all 
and can revive the area’s economy, narrow- 
ly beat his challenger and was permanently 
seated on the Board, after which he retired 
from CDC. The Triplicate, a DNCo. daily, 
praised Bark’s qualifications and endorsed 
his election bid (“Bark clearly the top 


choice”). 


The guards were doing their own part 


_in the CDC takeover of DNCo., performing 
“civic voluntary aid work and generally giv- 
ing the false impression that they are the 


good Buys emisealsseatce! for the well ee of 
10se in need, ‘amiable, ` 
humane eed of he eons and sadis 
tic torturers they are behind SHU doors 
and in their essence. 


The State sold Bark to DNCo. with a 
smiling portrait and regular announce- 
ments in The Triplicate of his thoughts and a 
resumé of his past civic performance and 


onestand | 


military duty. But the public has not seen ` 


the real face of Bob Bark and does not know 
of his dirty deeds in SHU, where he is 
known as “The Torturer of Pelican Bay”. It 
was mostly during his watch that the ter- 
rorist teams were activated and he 
approved all acts of terrorism and torture 
inflicted on prisoners in SHU. In fact cer- 
tain torture techniques were applied on his 
direct orders, after which he warned with a 
wagging finger that he would do it again. 
At least two prisoners committed suicide 
during his reign. ® 


In the June ‘92 local election, The 


Triplicate also endorsed a prison measure on- 


the ballot for the expansion of PB — another 
facility built adjacent to it that would con- 
tain another SHU. In all, the new prison 
would have a capacity for 2,200 more pris- 
oners and employ up to 1,200 staff. Some 
residents opposed this measure, but it was 
eventually voted for. 


In an article in The Triplicate CDC 
headquarters sought to calm opposition to 
expanding PB by stating that a vote for the 
measure did not guarantee expansion; it 
would only be “advisory” to the DNCo. 
Board of Supervisors, who would have the 
ultimate say. CDC did not try to calm con- 


cerns that the governor and Bark would. 


manipulate the Board into complying with 
CDC wishes. 


The article deliberately deceived the 
public on issues it was concerned about in 


opposing an expanded PB: for example, the. 


concern that PB prisoners will be released 
to DNCo. when their sentences are up. In 
response, CDC claimed that prisoners can- 
not parole to a county other than the coun- 


- ty of commitment. This is a fraudulent mis- 


tics, reports, etc. that the arti- 


compiled 


representation. CDC policy expressly pro- 
vides for paroling to a county other than 


the one they were committed from. 


Another community concern also reeks 
of anti-minority racism: that prisoners’ fam- 
ilies will begin to move into DNCo. in 
order to be closer to their loved ones and to 
visit them; since the vast majority of SHU 
prisoners are from Southern California, 
specifically the greater Los Angeles area. 
CDC ducked this issue by saying that it 
does not encourage prisoners’ families to 
move closer to the prison, that this is their 


personal choice. Further, that visitor 


records show that about a dozen prisoners’ 
families have moved into DNCo. (thus far) 
and that this is consistent 
with experiences at other 
prisons (presumably those 
which have been around for 
decades and more than a cen- 
tury and not a mere 2-1/2 
years as PB was then; they 
are not concentrated SHUs 
for lifers with indeterminate 
SHU terms.) 


The ultimate misrepre- 
sentation was that in “prison 
communities” (communities 
in which prisons are situated) 
prisoners’ families are not 
noticeably different from 
other residents. (So why all 
the jitters about releasing 
them to DNCo., having them 
and their families for neigh- 
bors or over for dinner?) All 
of this fraudulent propagan- 
da from a high-level career 
prisoncrat. Preparatory to fil- 
ing a federal action for an 
injunction against expanding 
PB on the grounds of election 
fraud I submitted requests to 
CDC headquarters and PB 
for copies of studies, statis- 

e said Le... informa t ion Ya Sarran 
‘from and was” 
informed, in writing, that no 
such records exist. 


The State has its own 
agenda and have decided that any commu- 
nity opposition to it will bend to it whether 
they like it or not. In the end they, too, are 
pawns. They must subordinate themselves 
to the State. 


A glimpse of terror 


A revealing development transpired 
when prisoners on the level 1 mainline 


began to escape by climbing the fence. (The - 


prison has concentrated on referring to 
these escapees as “walkaways” and not 
“escaped convicts” to soothe the local 
opposition.) PB’s terrorist teams (equipped 
with electronic communication gear, state 
vehicles, automatic weapons, dogs, heli- 
copter and wearing combat fatigues) were 
unleased on the community and the public 
was given a sobering glimpse of their real 
character. 


The terrorist teams shocked the com- 
munity as they arrogantly trespassed, tram- 
pled and damaged propérty, rudely inter- 
fered with social activities and citizen’s 
serenity and recklessly endangered their 
lives in search and destroy-type commando 


sweeps. The Triplicate was bombarded with | 


letters of protest from the community 
against this military assault on them and 
that prisoners are escaping and protests 
were lodged with the prison. These were 
the same residents who expressed a will- 
ingness to confront minor irritations that 
will be a small price to"pay in expanding 
PB for economic reasons. Brushing aside 
the citizens’ rights and criticism of its ter- 
rorist teams, PB responded naively that 
level 1 prisoners are not dangerous, that 
only SHU prisoners are dangerous and they 


can never escape from SHU so there is 


nothing to worry about. 


But one must wonder: why would 
level 1 prisoners (those with the lowest 


‘security classification and the shortest 


terms to serve as “non-violent” offenders) 
escape, at the risk of being seen by a tower 
guard and killed, into the wilderness and 


adverse weather (persistent rains, hail, 


winds) on a long hard trek'over hundreds 
of miles with just six or so months left to 
serve on their sentences? According to 
court documents filed in the current federal 


civil rights class action against the prison, 
-PB places level 1 and protective custody 


prisoners on the level 4 mainline as a scare 
tactic when they protest their living condi- 
tions, since such prisoners are automatical- 
ly suspected of being plants and informants 
due to their custody classification. 


Conclusion 


Much is being said and revealed about 
the concentration camps of imperial 
America, and this is necessary to give a full 
exposure of this aspect of American imperi- 
alism at its height. We must also leave our 
voices for future generations and historians 


~ of good will who will no doubt wonder 
what went wrong, how, when, why, long 


after we ourselves have moved on and 
whether we witness the fall of imperialism 
or not. But it is even more important to 
debate among ourselves, propose and 
implement remedies for the pressing dilem- 
ma of political prisoners today that are 
within our grasp and ability to deal with. 
Political organization and accountability 
must be addressed.+o 


Lofofora Eva Contreras 

Anti-Imperialist Native American Transsexual 
Box 7500 C45857 C3-SHU 

Crescent City, CA 95532 


European 
support 


Angela Warsitz does support work for 

indigenous, Native, Chicano, African, 

and Puerto Rican prisoners. Write to 
| her new address: 


Angela Warsitz 
Rauschstrabe B 


| 1000 Berlin 27 
| Germany 
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Déjà vu all over again 


_ “.,.Let’s learn his language; if his lan- 
guage is with a shotgun, get a shotgun. If he 
only understands the language of a rifle, get 
a rifle, if he only understands the language 
of a rope, get a rope, but don’t waste your 
time talking the wrong language to a Man if 
you really want to communicate with 
him...” (Malcolm X) 


Once again, We’ve witnessed Justice 
Amerikkkan Style in the courtroom of 
Mercer County, Trenton, New Jersey. Once 


from Fifth Estate 


again law enforcement in this country has 
demonstrated its ability to influence the 
outcome of jury trials, no matter how con- 
vincing the evidence is, and to show that 
police, in fact, are above the law... Again, a 
pig was captured on video almost knocking 
a Brother’s head off, filed a false report 
indicating he had been attacked and was 
simply defending himself, (unaware of the 
fact that a video existed which would refute 
this), yet goes to trial and the jury is unable 
to find any wrongdoing on his part, thus 





finding him not guilty on all counts. 


In analyzing such situations, We must 
be clear as to just what these juries are say- 
ing when they render these types of retard- 
ed verdicts: they’re not saying that the pig 
didn’t violate the law; they're not saying 
that they didn’t see exactly what the rest of 
Us saw on the video — what they’re saying 
is that police officers are deemed a special 
breed within this society, with an extraordi- 
nary amount of power, and that the laws 
don’t apply to them. Therefore, when you 
have a system of laws that only applies to 
certain people, then the laws themselves are 
illegal! 


Cleverly, the police have adopted a 
universal practice of justifying these types 
of cowardly acts by consistently invoking 
the notion that it was committed in the 


name of War on Drugs, but We all know 


that they don’t need drugs to wage war on 
the Black community, and indeed, war has 
been waged on Us long before the drugs 
even hit the scene. 


The victim, Thomas. Downing, who,was 
no more that 150 lbs., wasn’t selling drugs, 
using drugs, or committing any so-called 
crime whatsoever. Nor was he putting forth 
any level of resistance when he was 
attacked by. this 6'8”, 300 lb. uncle tom 
named earl hill. The fact that the individual 
who committed this ghastly act was Black is 
irrelevant, for he is carrying on the legacy of 
the house negro, and is acting in accordance 
with how his slavemaster trained him to act 
in relation to maintaining control and domi- 
nance over the Black community. This self- 
hating negro (hill) wouldn’t have even 
thought of treating a white “suspect” in the 
manner he treated this Brother, because he 


know his master wouldn’t approve of this, 


and I can assure you that if he had, the 


jury’s verdict wouldn’t have been so com- 
plimentary towards him. So, what he do is 
terrorize the Afrikan and Latino communi- 
ties as he has been doing with impunity for 
the last 10 years. | 

With the litany of cases of police brutal- 
ity throughout the country all resulting in 
verdicts that send direct messages to the 
pigs that they can do no wrong in the eyes 
of these right-wing, reactionary, pro-law — 


.enforcement juries, society will still act 


stunned and surprised when the Youth of 
the Hip-Hop culture make songs expressing 
anti-police sentiments — they wonder why 
Ice-T felt the need to do a song entitled 
“Cop Killer”, and N.W.A. do one called 
“Fuck De Police”; they wonder why Public 
Enemy compose videos portraying them- 
selves detonating car bombs against gov- 
ernment officials, and why Paris takes a pic- - 
ture on his tape cover, in front of the white 
house, with a gun in his hand, and looking 
at george bush. It’s the actions of people 
like ear] hill that instills these genuine feel- 
ings of rage in them; it’s people like earl hill 
who gave rise to militant groups like the 
Black Liberation Army (B.L.A.) and the 
Black Panther Party (BPP) — it’s negroes 
like earl hill who made these Armed 
Formations necessary back then, and it’s 
negroes like earl hill who makes it neces- 
sary today, ‘cause ain’t nothin’ changed but 
the time and the approach. I look for the 
day whereas this rage is not just expressed 
in songs and videos, but become a reality 
manifested with action. Twelve jurors 
couldn’t stop earl hill, but 12 bullets will! _ 
Speak Their Language... - 
Arm the Struggle! 

Hatari wa’Haki SP#78901 
Lock Bag-R ACSU 

Rahway, NJ 07065 





What is Prisoners’ Justice Day? 


(Pia Sa oo ier a r 


Traditionally, August 10th has been 


commemorated by prisoners in Canada as 
Prisoners’ Justice Day (PJD). During the 
twenty-four hours of August 10th prisoners 
fast and refuse to work as a way to show 
solidarity -in memory of those who have 
died unnatural deaths in prisons — victims 
of murder, neglect and suicide. At the same 
time, community organizations have 
increasingly held demonstrations, services 
and vigils in support of prisoners’ common 
resistance against oppressive prison condi- 
tions and systems. PJD is also a day when 


_ prisoners and their support organizations 


emphasize their attempts to raise awareness 
of the brutal and inhuman conditions inside 
prisons that are responsible for the many 
unnatural deaths. August 10th is also a day 
to remember that while many people are 
sentenced to serve time in prisons, no one in 
Canada is sent there to die. 


PJD was originally to be a one-time con- 
centrated effort by prisoners at Millhaven 
Penitentiary to show their solidarity on the 
one-year anniversary of the death of Eddie 
Nalon. He had bled to death on August 10, 
1975, after the “panic” button in his segrega- 
tion cell failed to alert custodial staff as it 
should have. His desperate bid to bring 
attention to the unwarranted extension of 
his stay in solitary confinement by slashing 
his wrists proved fatal. Howie Brown, his 
neighbour in Millhaven at the time, decided 
to initiate what has become a yearly tremen- 


dous show of solidarity, which has recently 


increased on an international scale. 


Although not often publicized, prison 
deaths do occur frequently. For example, in 
the first few months of 1992, there were two 


suicides and one murder in Ontario region 
(federal) prisons. In addition, there was one 


mysterious death in the Toronto jail and 
another in a police cell in Hamilton. 
Moreover, during an eighteen-month period 
starting March ‘89, five women committed 
suicide at the notorious Prison for Women 
in Kingston. The suicide rate in ten years 
after 1973 in Canadian federal prisons was 


equivalent to 103 per 100,000 population, or 

about 10 times the rate in outside society. 

_ And this is only a small glimpse of the ugly 
teflection of society that prisons truly are. 
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An overview of the types of prison 
deaths that occur shows just how unnatural 
and unnecessary they are, whether at the 


hands of the state, or by other prisoners | 


when they are not taking their own lives. 


. Foremost among the modes of death is the 


death penalty which is increasingly being 
used in many American states claiming to 
be developed and progressive. Then there 
are the many prisoners who die as a result 
of excessive force used by police and prison 
staff, who have proven they are accountable 
to no one. It has also been determined that 
the majority of prisoners with HIV/AIDS 
live only half as long as they would if they 
were living in the community with the ill- 
ness. Many deaths also occur as a result of 
negligence of health care personnel, who 
often fail to diagnose fatal illness, and are 
slow to respond to emergency situations. 
And then there are the many senseless and 
brutal murders by other prisoners, often 
precipitated by minor disputes that reflect 
their common feelings of powerlessness, 


fear, anger and rage. All of these deaths can- 


and must be prevented with changes in our 
current methods of criminal justice and 
prison systems that prisoners demand rea- 
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sonably on August 10th. 


_____PJDis the day when prisoners and their 


ah 


of their long list of demands. A gene 


ra 
overview of that list is: 


+ abolition of the death penalty and 


inhumane (life) sentences, i.e. the 25-year 
minimum for first-degree murder in Canada 


* abolition of arbitrary measures used 
by prison staff and administrators . 


* recognition of prisoners’ human 
rights and dignity 

* implementation of a means to hold all 
justice system personnel accountable 


* creation of a more humane and posi- 
tive environment in prisons while ultimate- 
ly working towards prison abolition 
through restorative justice methods 


_Here are some ideas for prisoners and 
support organization for what they might 
wish to do for August 10th. — 


We are encouraging prisoners every- 
where to fast and refuse to work for the 24 
hours of August 10th. You might want to 
take it upon yourself to educate other pris- 
oners about PJD and encourage them to act 
in solidarity. You could also contact organi- 


zations in your communities who support - 


prisoners to educate them and ask them to 
hold demonstrations, services and vigils 
directly outside prisons or other places. 


You might wish to contact local media 
about what you are doing and offer to do an 
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interview. Remember, PJD is also about rais- 


ing public awareness about prisons, so let 
; Exe x : -wh i SS 


1em know what you are planning to do.on 
You could also write to the media about 
any actions, and what is going on in the 
prison you are in that needs to be publicized 
and ask for support. You might contact 
radio/TV personnel who might be sympa- 
thetic to what PJD and prisoners’ struggles 
are about. And of course, you may have your 
own ideas of what you might do for PJD. 


Although some people are aware of 
PJD and the brutal conditions that result in 
sO many unnatural deaths, not enough are 
aware of the significance of this, neither do 
they recognize PJD efforts. A much broader. 
show of solidarity through fasting and work 
strikes in prisons, and demonstrations, ser- 
vices and vigils in the communities would 
create the public awareness necessary to 
effect the positive changes to stop the need- 
less deaths. As an individual and/or organi- 
zation, prisoners’ everywhere need you to 


give support by showing your solidarity on 


August 10th in memory of those who have 
died unnatural deaths in prisons. Please do © 
so not only in thought and word, bu 
through positive action. - Ey 
Should you wish to use this informa- 
tion, kindly do so. Moreover, should you 
wish to organize any actions in your prisons 
and communities, please do. Or if you wish 
to comment or want more info, do contact: 


Zoltan Lugosi 
Box 4510 
Kingston, Ont K/L 5E5- 


Women writers 


Women writers: if you would like to 
have stories, poems or dramatic scenes 
read on the radio for Prisoners’ Justice 
Day, 1993, please send a copy of your 
work to: a 


Prisoners’ Justice Day Committee 
c/o A-Space 

183 Bathurst St. 

Toronto, Ont M5T 2R7 
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Due process equals 
murder by the state 


_ The nine citizens who compose the 
united states supreme court are empowered 
to render legal decisions based upon consti- 
tutional predicates of fairness and equality 
for all. They are supposed to correct injus- 
tices rendered upon an individual(s) by the 
lower trial and appellate courts, both in the 
federal and state jurisdictions. 


The case law (written opinions) gener- 


__ ated by the u.s. supreme court set the legal 
standards which the lower courts must fol- 


low when rendering their decision (setting a 
precedent). Therefore, it is the court of last 
resort for those of us alleging that there 


_were constitutional errors in our civil and 
criminal convictions. 


The posture of this panel of justices is 


effected by the current president who nomi- 


nates people to fill any vacancies that occur 
in these life-term appointments. 


During the past twelve years the repub- 
lican party has resided in the presidential 
palace (white house). They have had the 
unique opportunity to nominate and 
appoint enough like-minded justices to 
swing the supreme court to the far right, 
politically, with a majority vote. The effect 


has been a rolling back of hard won 


advancements in civil rights for racial and 


-sexual equality and in federal and state 


criminal laws. 


On January 25, 1993, the u.s. supreme 


court decided the case of Herrera v. State of. 


Texas. The key issue was whether newly dis- 


covered evidence found after the conviction 


and sentence of death, that raises sufficient 


-in n Angola 


The Campaign of Exposure, a 

- group of prisoners in the Louisiana 
state prison at Angola, report that two 
more prisoners committed suicide late 
last year. According to Reginald Myer, 
an article in the Angolite, a paper put 

-Out by prisoners in Angola, reported 
that a brother by the name of Malcolm 
McEwan, age 71, allegedly hung him- 
self on September 17th, 1992 with a 
bedsheet tied to the bars of his cell in 
the Mental Health Unit. The article also 
said that Thomas Lloyd, age 34, 
allegedly hung himself with a pair of 
blue jeans on October 3, 1992. This inci- 
dent took place at Camp H, the lock- 
down unit. Both these suicides took 
place within a two-week span. 


Myer, in a letter, says that “as is 
always the case, the racist and fascist 
administration is responsible for the 
aforementioned suicides, as well as the 
many other suicides that have taken 
place here at the prison due to it’s prac- 

_ tice of carring out various procedures 
aimed at breaking, torturing and legally 
_ killing (murdering) the prisoners con- 
fined to this prison. The administration 
is well aware of the fact that as long as it 
carrie(s) out the aforementioned proce- 
_ dures the chance of “breaking a prison- 
er’s spirit’ will be great.” 
_ Write the Campaign for Exposure: 
Reginald Myer #109396 
Louisiana State Penitentiary 
Camp D, Hawk 3-Left-2 
- Angola Louisiana 70712 
or 
Albert “Chui” Clark #79909 
Louisiana State Penitentiary 
| Camp J, Shark 1-R-14 
Angola, LA 70712 


doubt as to the defendant’s guilt, was a 
valid issue to raise with this court: The u.s. 
supreme court said it was not. 


The u.s. supreme court stated that its 
sole function was to determine if Herrera 
had received his due process of law (funda- 
mental rules for fair and orderly legal pro- 
ceedings) when convicted and sentenced to 
death. The issue of guilt or innocence was 


- not relevant for adjudication by their judi- 


cial panel, they said. 


With this opinion the u.s. supreme 
court has set a new precedent for the lower 
courts: due process of law can be said to 
have been given a convicted and sentenced 
prisoner on death row and that person can 
be murdered by the state even if after the 
trial, and before the murder by the state 
occurs, evidence that tends to show inno- 
cence is uncovered. Where is the “due 
process” (fairness) to be found in this for 
Herrera and others like him? 


In Herrera’s case there are four people 
swearing it was not him that shot and 
killed the Texas cop. One of the four people 
was Herrera’s brother who confessed to the 
killing of the cop on his deathbed. The 
other three witnesses agreed with 
the death-bed confession of 
Herrera’s brother. A 
person can be con-- 
victed by a deathbed 
identification but an 
innocent man cannot 
be exonerated by the 
same. | 






Whether it is the military, police 


department or prison system, Black superi- 


or officers often experience racism and - 


insubordinate behavior from low-ranking 
white officers who do not respect their 
authority or position because of the color 
of their skin. 


Case in point: on January 4, 1993, Sar- 
onda T. Culton, a Black Correction Ser- 
-geant and the only female superior officer 
at Elmira Correctional Facility in New 
York, was involved in an incident with 
several white guards at Elmira. According 
to James Flateau, spokesperson for the 


/ 


state Department of Correctional Services - 


(DOCS), Sergeant Culton was assaulted by 
a white guard while on duty at the prison. 
The guard, Joseph Bannon, refused sever- 
al orders from Sgt. Culton to release Drake 

Paris, a Black prisoner, from a choke-hold. 
Bannon refused and violently shoved Set. 
Culton several times, causing injuries to 
her. back. 


Following the incident, Bannon, who 
had a reputation for harassing prisoners 
and disliking Blacks in general, was sus- 
pended without pay on charges of assault- 
ing a superior officer, insubordination, 
abuse of a prisoner, use of unnecessary 
force and filing a false report. Four other 
white guards who were present when the 
incident occurred were suspended without 
pay on charges of filing false reports and 
giving false testimony to the department. 
Prison officials are said to be Se kE dis- 
missal of all five. 


Refusing prison officials” offer to take 
time off work, Sgt. Culton brazenly 


| returned to work shortly after receiving 
- medical treatment for her injuries. She con- 


tinues to be assigned to the housing block 
(I-block) where the incident occurred. 
Other white guards working in the block 
















One must wonder if having a “living” 


person to execute/punish for killing this 


cop is the most important 
factor against Herrera. 
An established 
authority rules in 
part by fear and 

. intimidation of 

its citizens/ 
subjects. If the 
subjects 








— | Note even Black officers 2 are_ me 
_ || safe from racist attacks by guards 


who sympathize with the five suspended 
guards are reportedly using various tactics 
to harass and frustrate Sgt. Culton and 
force her to seek re-assignment to another 
area. For example, guards have deliberate- 
ly delayed releasing prisoners from their 
cell for recreation and meals, ordered a 
prisoner to paint the number “5” on a wall 
in the block to symbolize their support for 


the five suspended guards and disdain for . 


Sgt. Culton. According to witnesses, Sgt. 
Culton ordered the number “5” painted 
over. The guard who ordered the prisoner 
to paint the number “5” was later apad: 
ed himself. 


There has been very little id about 
this case in the media because of its “racial 
sensitivity”. Despite the suspensions 
(which are no guarantee the guards will 
not return to work), DOCS is ignoring the 
underlying cause of this incident: white 
racism and arrogance toward Black superi- 
or officers and Blacks in general. This inci- 
dent is more than just about a guard who 
disobeys orders from his superior. It is 
about the overall arrogance and white 
supremacist attitude of many white guards 
at Elmira who have no respect even for 
Black officers. According to witnesses, 
Bannon later bragged about the incident, 
stating: “I showed that Black bitch” and “no 
Black bitch is going to tell me what to do.” 


Last year a federal judge in Rochester 


- in the case of Santiago v. Miles found the 


Black and Hispanic prisoners at Elmira 


were victims of racist and discriminatory ` 


practices by white guards and the adminis- 
tration with respect to housing, employ- 
ment and discipline. Although the Santiago 


v. Miles case involved racial discrimination 


against prisoners only, several former Black 
employees at Elmira testified to being sub- 
jected to racial harassment by white guards. 


= jar “nig 
“fied = a white guard telling him that “we 
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begin to not fear authoritative bonds, anar- 
chy might throw out the establishment’s — 
previous standards of law. 


Herrera’s last hope of avoiding belag 
murdered by lethal injection is Anne 
Richards; the governor of Texas. She has the 
authority to pardon Herrera, commute his 
death sentence into a life sentence or to let 
the hypocrisy of this recent u.s. supreme 
court decision stand by her signing 
Herrera’s death warrant papers, which sets 
the date and time of the execution/ murder. 


How much more do we as a people 
intend to accept from our alleged represen- 
tatives? When do we hold them personally 
accountable for their actions against us, and 
which are even contrary to their own laws? 
Do we say enough is enough when it is us 
or someone we know on a personal level 
that is being murdered and robbed of even 
dignity and self-respect? 

Without a unified voice/force we, the 
majority, must accept the continued fact that 
our lives literally hang on the mood swings 
of nine u.s. supreme court justices who are 
appointed by the entrenched authority. 
Special interest groups ($$$) help elect 


authority. The cycle will only stop when we - 
the people say it will and show we mean it. 


How far in the future are we from 
when the cops come to arrest us and give us 
the choice between one of two justices: the 
due process of law in a courtroom or twenty 
free steps head start with the gun in his/her 
holster? Which is more humane? 


On death row, 
In resistance, 


Derrick Quintero #165463 
RMSI 2-D-108 
7475 Cockrill Bend Ind. Rd. 
Nashville, TN 37209-1010 





ee witness testified to being called a 
0 ya white guard. Another testi- 







don’t like smart niggers at Elmira.” When 
the witness reported the guard’s behavior 
to a superior officer, the guard later con- 
fronted him using racial epithets and bran- 
dishing his billy club in a threatening man- 
ner. Bette Burke, a former correction coun- 
selor at Elmira, testified that she was sub- 
jected to racial harassment from white 
guards, and that on several occasions the 
word “nigger” and initials “KKK” were 
scrawled on her mailbox. Burke testified 
that she tried to work with prison officials 
and counsel the guard with no success. 


The big question that plagues many 
prisoners, particularly Black prisoners, at 
Elmira is how safe are “they” at a prison 
where even a Black superior officer can be 
assaulted by a white guard? If white 
guards will conspire to file false reports 
against their superior officer, would they 
hesitate to file false misbehavior reports 
against Black prisoners or prisoners in gen- 
eral, especially now when they know pris- 
oners must pay a $5 fine for misbehavior 
reports filed against them? If this type of 
racist behavior by guards exists throughout 
the state prison system, then it is easy to 
understand why prisoners are constantly 
subjected to harassment, brutality and false 
misbehavior reports filed by guards. 


DOCS cannot continue to ignore the 
blatant racist attitude and practices of many 
white guards at Elmira towards Blacks. 
DOCS’s refusal to tackle this problem has 


_ given white guards at Elmira the “green 


light” to continue their racist behavior to- 
wards Blacks. To most white guards,‘ Elmira 
is considered to be their “turf”. Many see- 
the presence of Black officers at Elmira as a 
violation of their turf and will do just about 
anything to protect their turf, including 
assaulting a Black superior officer. co 


Kenya Nkrumah 

(Charles Montgomery) 75-B-1534 
P.O. Box 500 

Elmira, NY 14902 
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Grandview Survivors fight back 
Adult survivors of child abuse expose ‘reform’ school atrocities 


“Most of the women have not been 


_ able to deal with their lives after their expe- 


rience at Grandview. They have only man- 
aged to survive, mostly on the streets and 
in the prisons. There was a constant threat 
from the guards at Grandview, ‘You’re 
going to go to Mercer from here.’” That’s 
Grandview survivor Judi Harris talking 
about how children in the justice system are 
introduced to the prison cycle. Grandview 


was a training school where young girls. 


from 12 to 17 were sent between the years 
1933 and 1976. It was in the town of Galt, 
now called Cambridge, which is just over 
an hour’s drive from Toronto. 


The school was shut down in 1976. 
There was a report done by the Ministry of 
Correctional Services following a riot in the 
school. One of the girls was alleged to be 
having sex with Robert Ross, the Chief 
Psychologist. She thought she was the only 
one, so when she found out that other girls 
were also having sex with him, she trashed 
the place. The police were called in and 
they laid charges. Ross was only repri- 
manded. The Ministry continued to investi- 
gate the school and three months later it 
was.shut down. 


Now in 1993, the girls have grown up 
to be women and a large number of them 
are coming forward to the media, the 
police, and each other to talk about the 
physical and sexual abuse that they suf- 
fered in that school. 


In January of 1993 the survivors orga- 
nized a demonstration at Queen’s Park, 
which is the seat of government of the 
province of Ontario. The provincial govern- 
ment is responsible for Grandview, even 
though there were different political pie 
in power at the time of its ts operation. At the 


l “present t time, SO ae "has. its first social 
democratic government in history, the 


Ontario New Democratic Party, which gets 
a lot of trashing from the mainstream 
media. 


When I heard that the Grandview 


Survivors were organizing a demonstra- 
tion, I phoned the contact number to offer 
them: an interview on CKLN, our commu- 


“nity radio station. That is how I met two of 


the board members, Bev Mann and Judi 
Harris, who spent a long time on the phone 
with me explaining what they went 
through as girls and what they’re going 
through as adults trying to heal from it and 
trying to organize so that such things will 
never happen again in the institutions of 
this province. 


The survivors have been trying to get a 
copy of the report from 1976, which shut 
Grandview down, under the Freedom of 
Information Act. A much crossed-out ver- 
sion was about to be released, but the gov- 
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ernment blocked it. Reporters have talked 
to government officials who have read it 
and said it’s “disturbing” to read and a 
“sensitive document”. This is interpreted 
by the survivors to mean that it was loaded 
with evidence of political people in com- 
promising positions. 


Just before the demo last January, 
Robert Ross was charged with 21 criminal 
offences, including rape and indecent 
assault, stemming from his stint as chief 
psychologist at Grandview from the mid- 
1960s until it closed in 1976. His duties 
included counselling incest victims aged 11 
to 17. With another staff member, Hugh 


McKay, he wrote a book about slashing, 


called Self-Mutilation. He has also lectured 
graduate students at the University of 
Ottawa on ethics and. the corrections sys- 
tem. (Toronto Star, Jan. 27, 1993) 


As Judi Harris pointed out, the govern- 
ment had evidence against him back in 
1976. They could’ve charged him a long 
time ago, but it was politically expedient to 
do so just before the Grandview survivors’ 
demo. He was the sacrifice. But there were 
lots more demands and lots more charges 
which have not been addressed. Judi said 
she almost puked when she read his book. 
“He thanked us in the book that he had the 
audacity to write on us.” She has tried to 
remember him but can’t, even though she 
knows she saw him once a week for 
months. All she can remember is hearing, 


“See you next week.” Survivors often have 


little memory of their abuse. That’s why the 
Grandview women want their files, to see 
the dates and other information in the hope 
that it will trigger their memories. 


e ie e e, She 


ey pends n ny hot irs of every day onthe |. 


contact with old friends and those who try 


to get help for the effects of their i incarcera- 


tion and other abuses. 


Bev said she herself went from an abu- — 


sive family where there was no structure to 


a training school where there was total | 


structure. She said Grandview was regi- 


mented like an army. There was no talking 


when you were lined up for a meal, for 
example. She said she did learn some good 
things in there. She learned how to keep 
her room clean and how to keep her stuff in 


| drawers instead of on. the floor; but as she 


said it seems like a pretty hard way to have 
learned how to be tidy. 


“There was rebellion and acting out 
towards the guards,” says Bev, “but we 
never knew how to do anything about the 
abuse. We didn’t tell anybody about it. We 
felt it was our fault. We came from abusive 
situations and therefore we were easily 
manipulated. We just bought it. And when 


- 






e women who call in o make- 


we did talk, it was just to 
have fun and express love 
for each other. We didn’t 
talk about the guards’ 
behaviour.” 


I wondered if there 
was ever any resistance to 
the sexual assaults and 
violence that was directed 
towards them. Bev said, 
“There were riots planned 
in order to divert the 
guards’ attention so there 
could be a mass AWOL. 
One Friday evening, we 
were listening to music 
and two girls started 
fighting. The guard super- 
vising moved towards 
them to break it up, and 
another girl picked up a 
piece of driftwood from 
the top of the TV and 
started beating the guard 
over the head to knock 
her out so they could run. 
There was all kinds of 
blood, but the guard 
didn’t pass out. She was 
tough! After that, we con- 
tinued like a riot, breaking 
windows and stuff. I was 
sent to Churchill a 
for that.” 


Churchill House was 
the maximum security 
section of Grandview 
where some of the girls 


were locked up. It is now 


the Se Aa for Men. 


ees a 7 e 
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often being restrained in the school but she | 


has no memory of it. Even though she can 


remember little of what happened to her in 
Grandview, she can remember her feelings 


and she remembers saying to herself, “One 
day I’m going to change this.” She always 
wanted to be a social worker and show 
how it could be done properly. 


I got interested in how Bev became one 
of the organizers of a survivors’ group of 
over a hundred women who are now mak- 
ing demands on the Ontario government: 
turn over their school files; reveal the con- 
tents of the 1976 Ministry of Correctional 
Services report on Grandview; lay charges 
against the staff/perpetrators; and pay 
counselling and organizing costs. Bev is a 
member of the board, plus she spends huge 
amounts of time talking with the other sur- 
vivors. 


She told me about her life since 
Grandview, which, she said, should’ve 
thrown her a lot further back than it did. 
When she first got out, she did drugs and 
went to jail in a small town north of 
Toronto. She got victimized and labelled by 
the townspeople, and the police knew who 
she was. So she left and moved out west. 
No one knew her out there. She had no 
labels and no criminal record that the police 


` were aware of. 


She became a community worker with 
Downtown Eastside Residents’ Association, 
a small political organization. “I worked 
with skidroads, people who had lived with 
bugs for years, de-lousing them, cleaning 
them up, shaving them. I felt better getting 
them cleaned up, even if they did keep on 
drinking. But I always wondered why that 
work felt so normal to me.” 


She spent five or six years as a commu- 
nity worker and later a health worker for 
Vancouver City Health and them came 
back to Ontario and opened up a fitness 
centre in Toronto, having become a certified 


instructor in Vancouver. But she missed . 


social work so she got a job in a women’s 
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shelter working with abused women. Then 
she did noe ie, wilh cece with 
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moved down east, to Prince Eaa Tale 


to work in Corrections in a new centre for 


young offenders. She liked working with 
the youth, but hated the policies and rules 
of the institution without really under- 
standing why. She returned to work in the 
shelter, continued school and then got a 
placement in the Psychology Department 
of the Vanier Centre for Women, a provin- 
cial prison near Toronto. 


That was the time that the Grandview 
story started to come out in the media. She 
read about it in the papers and got in touch — 
with her former best friend from 
Grandview. Then that friend showed up in 
Vanier, where Bev was working, as an 
inmate. That was a really weird period for 
them. Bev would get mixed up between 
seeing herself as an inmate or worker. She’d 
get triggered that she was in trouble again. © 
For her friend, too, it was pretty weird 
because you don’t normally talk to a guard | 
as your buddy. 


I asked Bev what skills Jed learned i in 
her life that were useful in the organizing of 


their group. She mentioned her own thera- 


py-and incest survivors group. She had 


already been in therapy for three years 


when the Grandview story càme out. She 
had done a lot of inner-child work, working 
through the pain, getting in touch with her- `. 


self and finding a stronger self. “This was 


very useful in working with survivors 


because, doing this kind of work, itis easy _ 


to go back in time to thirteen years ago. If 
you don’t have the skills to stay in the pre- 
sent, you can fall back into the low self- 
esteem, the hatred of not being liked, and 

trying to please people. It is hard not to be 
caught up in what everybody thinks of you. 
Grandview women are very tuned into 
everything you say. They have a real need 
to be understood. This is common among 
abused people. They need to feel important 
and understood, to have everything vali- 
dated. I’m frequently asked by survivors, 
‘Is such and such a feeling normal?’ One of 
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‘Don’t worry about it!’ because they do 
worry and ney re tired of being told not 
to. ws 


As a result of their activism, the 
women have got a Crisis Line now for sur- 
vivors to call and get counselling. That’s a 
real relief for Bev who was sometimes 


spending full days on the phone without 


even a meal break. Now she can ask callers 
who want to talk about their abuse at 


Grandview to call the Crisis Line. “We. 
` trained the Crisis Line workers. The 


women say they’re really nice. They’re 


_ women who've already worked on crisis 


lines and at women’s shelters. And they’re 
able to listen to the women’s stories of 
abuse at Grandview because there is a con- 


_ fidentiality. I’m not able to listen to it 


because of the legal thing. But they call me 
to reconnect, to get information about the 
group, to find a lawyer or treatment. One 
woman wanted her tattoos removed; 
another was in prison and wanted me to 


get messages to her family.” 


The membership is all over Ontario so 
their phone bills are immense as ex-inmates 
call to get in touch and try to get help. And 
so are the travelling costs, for the board 
members to meet with each other, with 
lawyers and government officials. When I 


phoned Judi Harris she was in the middle 
of doing the budget. She said that negotiat- 


ing with the government is an uphill strug- 
gle. For example, they’re covering phone 


calls and mileage but not the wear and tear 


on their cars. Her car and that of Joyce 
Taylor, another board member, are worn 


out. 


_ The Grandview Survivors have plans 


to develop support groups of survivors in . 
several different regions of the province. At 
the moment they’re working on one in 


Hamilton, then =e and Welland. 


3 Ottawa. ace had been an assess- |; 
ment centre, so girls were sent there from 
and then lh 


all over the | province assessed, al 
SCNOO. S around tn 


_ province cach as eS ndeay and Elmcrest. 
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Judi said that one woman who was in 
Elmcrest has contacted her because she 


wanted to bring up the abuse that she had 


suffered at Elmcrest but the nuns told her 
they’d sue her if she did. Since she was the 


_ only woman who’d come forward from 


that school, she didn’t think she’d have a 


_ chance, but Judi suggested that she go 


ahead anyway. “They’re just threatening 
you to scare you. And if they do sue you, 


they'll never get the money out of you any- 


ways. I am being sued for five million dol- 
lars by Will Ferguson.” 


The history of Judi Harris and Will 


Ferguson is tied up with the story of the 
_ beginnings of the organization. Chery] 


` ing about the abuse 


unaware that the 
same Will Ferguson 
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Wiebe was seeing a therapist, who also had 
another client who was recounting to him 
the same kind of memories as Cheryl, even 
though the two women couldn’t possibly 
have known each other. The therapist 
talked the two of them into going to the 
police and the media. Then lawyers from 


the Self-Help Group, the male survivors of- 


abuse in boys’ training schools, contacted 
them, and Karen Schmidt, one of the for- 
mer Grandview girls, pleaded on TV with 
other women to come forward to back her 


up in attesting to the abuse that had hap- 


pened at Grandview. 


Judi was watching the newscast and 
wrestled with her conscience: “I couldn’t let 
her stand alone. There’s strength in num- 
bers.” So she contacted Karen by phoning 
CKCO-TV, and soon met with Karen and 
Bev Mann. 


However, Judi was unaware of how 
the media worked and she “fell in head 
first”. She made a statement to the police, 
telling of the abuse, and she mentioned that 
she’d escaped from Grandview in the early 
70s because a certain 
student employee 
named Will Ferguson 
had helped her get 
out, once she’d gone 
to his place for sex. 
The police showed 
her a recent photo of 
Ferguson with the 
text covered over, but 
she couldn’t identify 
him for certain. She, 
of course, was think- 


she’d endured at 
Grandview, not about 
Ferguson; and she 
was — completely 


was the New 
Democrat MPP for 


Srey near en oe Minister ~ 


Ənta 
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implications didn’t register and she didn’t 
realize the fallout that would follow. 


Of course the media went crazy with 
the story, and Ferguson hired a lawyer, 
denied he’d helped her escape, resigned as 
Energy Minister and launched a libel suit 
against her. And, as if that wasn’t enough, 
he admitted later that he asked John Piper, 


_ Communications Advisor to the Premier, to 


give Judi Harris’ criminal record to an 
reporter of the Toronto Sun newspaper. The 
reporter refused to take it and Part II of the 
scandal unfolded as the papers were full of 
the plot to smear Judi Harris. The police 
investigated John Piper but no charges 
were laid because they said that a CIPC 
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| with an Aftercare Officer who told her that 
Grandview had closed as had the other . 


(Canadian Police Information Centre) print- 


out is not a confidential document, but a 
| public one which can be easily obtained. 


Really! 


So Judi sued Will foe con for mali- 
cious damage and proceeded with the task 
at hand, which was being the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Grandview Survivors. 
They were asking the government for coun- 
selling fees to be paid because they knew 
that when women started contacting them 
and remembering the training school they 
would be having a lot of emotions to deal 
with. | 

She feels the group has accomplished 
quite a lot in a year. “We’ve now got the 
Crisis Line. And, in any community where 


it’s available, there is counselling through 


Family Services without having to be put 
on the waiting list. Now we're trying to get 
women to be able to go to a therapist of 
their choice, but the government is worried 
that some of the women might be exploited 
by incompetent cone So we're wing to 


work out safeguards.” 


“There are over 
one hundred mem- 
`` bers in the group, 
and some of them 
haven’t even told 
their husbands or 
families what hap- 
pened to them at 
Grandview. It takes a 
lot of strength -to 
come forward and 
trust this group of 
women, when you 
-haven’t been able to 
(7, trust anyone since 
7 Grandview or earli- 

er.” 


I asked Judi 
what motivated her 
_ through this difficult 

_ struggle and she told 
me an edok about how she’d been out 


aiked.on.tne pnone 


training schools. “That’s good,” replied 
Judi, “They were all hell holes.” . 


“No, they weren’t,” said the Aftercare 
Officer. “They were good for you girls!” 


No doubt that, even today, the sur- 
vivors are often up against ignorance of the 
fact that the license to impose discipline 
and punishment on young people often 
leads to them being sexually assaulted. Or 
worse. It appears that at least five girls 


actually disappeared from Grandview and ~ 


may have died there. Judi saw one girl sav- 
agely beaten and then that girl wasn’t 
around the next day. When Judi asked 


about her, the guard said she'd been 
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_ the main things I learned is not to say, 


released directly from the hole. “No way,” 
says Judi, that a girl would get released 


directly from the hole. “There were many 


times when I thought I was going to die in 
there. You couldn’t write a letter out to 
describe what was going on because the let- 
ter didn’t get anywhere, and you paid for 
any protest that you made.” 


“Abuse in all institutions — seats 


jails, prisons — has got to stop,” says Harris. 


“It has got to stop against all people, but 
particularly against children. It is children 
who are going to run the world in the next 
generation and if they’re hurt like this, 
what kind of job ate they going to do? We 
must put pressure on government to stop it 
happening in institutions. Abusers will 
think twice before they do it if they realize 
that maybe twenty years down the road it 
will catch up with them. 


“Part of this process is for those who 
were abused to get past their shame and 
fear and come forward. We are going to go 
after the system, so that it will have no 
choice but to change.” 


And public awareness is a big part of 
that process too. After Grandview, Judi 
went to school in a small Ontario town, 
Breslau, for grades 7 and 8. After the 


_ Grandview story came out in the media, a 


girl from that school phoned her to apolo- 


gize for how badly she’d treated her back 


in those days. She always knew Judi was 
from reform school, but she didn’t know 
what that meant. The woman said she now 
understands what Judi went through and 
why she was such a bitter child. 

Judi told her it was not necessary to 
apologize. There was no way she could 
have known. “But it felt good anyways,” 
she said. 


Article by Gay Bell. She is a member of a 


group to support women coming out of prison, 


and to “educate ourselves as well as the public 
through grassroots media.” Jee contact them 
throu = PNS. 


Attention Native 
Grandview Survivors 


Grandview survivors have had a 
lot of trouble reaching Native women 
survivors. Judi Harris figures there were 


more than 100 Native girls in 
Grandview, but only one has managed 
to contact them so far. Contact numbers 
are: Judi Harris (519) 376-3009 and Joyce — 
Taylor (519) 527-1922 (call collect). 

There will be a Grandview news- 


letter out soon. Address: 1529 9th Ave. 
East, Owen Sound, ON N4K 3E9. 





Awareness of 
_ AIDS inside the 
walls 


_ As the most serious health crisis to 


affect women in recent history, AIDS is a 
‘vivid symbol of the havoc that has been 
_ wreaked on women’s quality of life in con- 


temporary American society. In addition to 
presenting major life-threatening condi- 
tions, the AIDS epidemic has created a 


Š widespread social, political and cultural 


backlash. With racism, sexism and homo- 
phobia on the rise in our society, AIDS has 
given leeway for individuals and social 
institutions to ignore or oae exploit 
women. 


The problems commonly associated 
with AIDS, such as poor nutrition, drug 
use, incarceration, lack of prevention health 


services and inadequate housing, are not 
new problems for the minority communi- 


ties. Premature death is not a new trend 


_ among any of the marginalized groups 


today. In many ways, it is like every other 
health, social and economic crisis that 
minorities have faced for generations. What 
is alarmingly different about AIDS is the 
severity of the infection and the particular- 


ly repressive political timing of the disease.. 


AIDS has the potential to cripple minorities 
in a way that few other health and social 
forces have since Blacks encountered slav- 
ery. 

Women in prison with AIDS, are the 
most forgotten and isolated groups of all 
those affected by the epidemic. Because of 
this, programs have been developed to 
educate ourselves about this deadly 
disease. 


In federal and state women’s prisons 
across the country, prisoners have come 
together for education and treatment to fight 
AIDS. In Pleasanton, Lexington and 
Marianna, peer-advocates have started AIDS 
awareness programs, buddy systems for 
People With AIDS (PWA’s) and counselling 
tor women with AIDS/HIV disease in 


prison. The founding of 
ACE (AIDS Counselling 
and Education) at the New 
York State Women’s Prison 
(Bedford Hills), sparked | 

prisoner-led groups in | = 
Massachusetts, Georgia, 
Florida and California. The 
AIDS movement on the out- 
side has been willing to 
support these peer-led 
efforts when no others have. 


Various outside groups 
have provided us with 
videos, materials and 
speakers to raise the aware- 
ness of what the disease is 
and how it affects the 
immune systems as well as methods of pre- 
vention. These groups have helped us and 
now we would like to help them. 


In our effort to show our appreciation . 


for the support of the outside groups, the 
women at Marianna, the (federal) maxi- 


‘mum security prison are organizing a 


Walkathon to raise money for our local 





group, BASIC (Bay (county) _ 

| AIDS Service and 
‘Information Coalition). This 
project will involve the 
entire unit in a joint effort 
to participate actively in 
this life and death battle 
that affects prisoners, as 
well as people in society, 
personally. It will also allow 
them to contribute positive- 
ly to the community in 
which we reside. ce 


For further information about 
the Walkathon, contact: 
BASIC 

P.O. Box 805 

Panama City, FL 32402 


and/or . 


Dr. Willis, Psy Services 
3625 FCI Road: 
FCI Marianna, FL 32446 


Article by The Shawnee Unit’s AIDS 
Awareness Class 
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No justice on stolen land — 


Native people in the prisons of Canada 


The following is the conclusion of an 


article from Oh-Toh-Kin, an autonomous 
_ Native newspaper from Vancouver, that we 
_ began last issue. At the end of this piece, 
| we're including a short section that was left 
| out by mistake from the section we ran last 
_ time. 


Native people’s struggles 
_in the prisons. 


“Whereas: Genocide is a crime under 


_ International Law...and; Whereas: the 


Canadian Government is waging a War of 
Genocide against the Indigenous Peoples of 
North America...,.We therefore, declare our- 
selves to be Prisoners-of-War.”” ` 


In most federal prisons, and many 
provincial prisons as well, Native 
Brotherhoods and Sisterhoods have been 
established since the mid-’70s. These 
groups organize cultural and social activi- 
ties, including pow wows, drumming, 
Sacred Circles, Sweat Lodges and Pipe 
Ceremonies. They’ve also published 
newsletters, established carving and paint- 
ing programs, built support groups for 
alcohol and drug addictions, and intro- 
duced cultural awareness groups.The 
‘hoods are the first place many Natives con- 
nect with their roots and become conscious 
of their people’s culture. An important 
aspect of this has been the bringing of 
Native Elders into the prisons. The “hoods 
have also fought against the most racist 
prison policies, particularly around Native 
People’s cultural spirituality. They’ve taken 
part in various inquiries and commissions 
examining Native imprisonment, attempt- 
ing to contribute-to changes in prison prac- 
_ tices and parole conditions as well as alter- 
natives to imprisonment. When oe federal 


_ will be a “Healing Lodge”. The Lodge (a 


misleading title for what will remain a 
prison) will be located in Saskatchewan 
and will be for Native women serving fed- 
eral sentences. They'll have the choice to 
serve all, part or none of their sentences 
there (so the Correctional Service of Canada 
says). Although there are plenty of nice 
words and plans for this prison, which will 
have to be seen in practise, and although 
it’s a reform that doesn’t really question 
why there now needs to be a separate 
Native-focused prison for women, the fact 
that this prison will be built is largely due 
to the efforts of the Native prisoners. As 
well, many prisons now have Sweat Lodges 


and Sacred Circles, something that did not 


exist even ten years ago. 


Many of these gains have come 
through long and hard struggles. And 
many of these struggles, and those Native 
prisoners who fought them, have their 
backgrounds in the Native People’s resis- 
tance of the 1970s. 


There are numerous examples. One 


= can look at the imprisonment of Leonard 


Peltier, a member of the American Indian 


-` Movement (AIM), who has been framed for 


_ the killings of two FBI agents on the Pine ` 


_ Ridge territory in South Dakota on June 25, 
| 1975. After he escaped to Canada and was 
_ extradited in 1977, Peltier and the Leonard 
_ Peltier Defense Committees have fought for 
_ his freedom and exposed the real nature of 


the prisons and courts to millions of peo- 
ple. His influence on other Native prisoners 
is an example of the effect imprisoning 
POWs can have, and why so much repres- 
sion is brought down on them. In 1979, the 
FBI approached Robert Wilson/Standing 
Deer, an Oneida/Choctaw imprisoned for 
armed robbery, and offered him a deal for 
his collaboration in killing Peltier.. After 
meeting and talking with Peltier, Standing 
Deer informed Peltier of the plan. Fearing 
for his life, Peltier, along with two other 


= _ 1983, 1 Dino and 
Prison for Women closes in September 1994 | ae 


_ one of the five regional prisons met it 


Native prisoners, Dallas Thundershield and 
Bobby Gene Garcia, escaped from Lompoc 
prison on July 20, 1979. Thundershield was 
killed during the escape, and Garcia recap- 
tured. Peltier himself was recaptured five 
days later and sent to Marion prison, one of 
the most repressive Control Units in the 
U.S. On December 13, 1980, Garcia was 
found dead in his cell in Terre Haute feder- 
al prison, supposedly having committed 
“suicide”. 


Similarly, Darrelle “Dino” Butler and 


_ his cousin, Gary Butler, contributed much 


to Native prisoners’ struggles in Canada. 
Both were also AIM members, Dino having 
been involved in the same 1975 shoot-out 


as Peltier, and had been unsuccessfully ` 


tried along with Bob Robideau for killing 


two FBI agents. 


On Pébruary 23 1981, Gary and Dino 


were arrested in Burnaby, B.C., following a 


car chase by Vancouver police and the 
RCMP. They were charged with attempted 
murder, Criminal Negligent Driving , and 
various weapons charges. While in prison 
awaiting trial, the two began a struggle for 
the use of Native cultural spirituality in the 
prison and in the court. Chief Justice Allen 


McEachern, the same judge who ruled - 


against the Gitksan and Wet’suwet’en Land 
Title Case, ruled against the use of Sacred 
Pipes and medicines in the trial. From 
January18, 1982, to February 8, 1982, both 
Dino and Gary waged a hungerstrike until 


their demands for the use of their medicine 


bundles in the Oakalla jail were met. On 
February 25, they were found “guilty” of all 
charges except for attempted murder and 
imprisoned in the Kent maximum security 


prison. 


“Just over a zz later, on March 30, 
ay oeg an a ht ng 


Ani tril Sa 


prison had its first Sweatlodge ceremony. 


All of these gains have not been with- 
out repression. Sudden transfers to other 
prisons, being thrown into solitary, denial 
of parole, beatings and death have been the 
price many brothers and sisters have paid 
for their struggles. There is also the ban- 
ning of groups, last minute cancellations of 
social events, denying entry to Elders or 
speakers, banning and/or desecration of 
Sweat Lodges, Eagle feathers and Pipes, 


withholding of mail and a hundred other 


harassments. In addition, prison policies 
often differ from prison to prison, and even 
from guard to guard, the result is that 
prison regulations are enforced inconsis- 
tently and interpreted differently. Even in 
prisons that have had a “hood for a number 
of years, or a Sweat Lodge, etc. the 


Brotherhoods and Sisterhoods are viewed 


as threats to the prison; periodic repression 


~ occurs which is intended to have a constant 


psychological and/or demoralizing effect 
on the prisoners. 


In discussing the Native Brotherhoods, 
Wayne Stonechild said: 


“We always taught respect for your 


brothers, respect for your brother’s speech, 


respect for your brother’s dream. As a 
result we gave a lot of strength to the 
younger brothers. This is what the adminis- 
tration didn’t like. We would not allow our 
younger brothers to become paranoid of 
the administration and the people around 
us, we taught our brothers pride.”5° 


These struggles inside the prisons are 
not unconnected to First Nations struggles 
across the land, even if many Natives in 
prison are not jailed for their participation 
in a resistance movement or as the result of 
an obvious anti-colonial struggle. Taking 


. into account that Natives are imprisoned as 
- the result of colonialism, many Native pris- 


oners also become actively engaged in the 
struggles once inside prison. Many declare 
themselves to be Prisoners Of War, which 
must be seen as aoe a pon that one is 
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for the use of medicine bundles and Native 


spirituality at Kent. Other Native prisoners 


joined in. On April 6th, Stuart Stonechild 
began hungerstriking, and on April 11th, 
Mark LeCaine began, followed by Bob 
Mohr-and Chuck Jackson on April 27th. As 
well, 19 prisoners at Oakalla and the entire 
prison at the Regina Correctional Centre 
fasted for two days. Outside support was 
organized, demonstrations held, and the 
hungerstrike itself was discussed in the 
House of Commons. While the prison 
threatened to force-feed the prisoners and 
transferred Gary Butler first to Edmonton 
and then later to Milhaven in Ontario, the 
hungerstrike did not end until May 2nd, 34 
days later. Seven months later, the Kent 


that colonialism takes place in a context of 
war. While there are many Native political 
prisoners and Prisoners of War, such as 
Leonard Peltier, Standing Deer, Norma Jean 
Croy, Eddie Hatcher, Ronald Cross, etc., 
who have been imprisoned as a result of 
their involvement in resistance to coloniza- 
tion, political prisoner and/or POW status 
must be applied to many of those inside 


who fight. For example, Wayne Stonechild 
viewed: l 


“...Native inmates as political prison- 
ers. Europeans came and took our land and 
built prisons. They gave us nothing in 
return but a prison cell. We are now part of 
a government totally alien to us. All facets 
of life for Native brothers and sisters who 


d Hl ai ip — 
an -that 
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are incarcerated were influenced by the 


social and economic conditions that sur- 
round our people. 


“(..) We are a people who the govern- 
ment feels it has to keep colonized. And 
when a government decides to do that, it 
means they are not going to give us any 
type of political control as a sovereign 
nation. We are political prisoners on our 
own land. 


“Political status can be further identi- 
fied through the prison system because of 
the human rights violations taking place 
there. Why are the brothers being attacked 
by the administration in the penitentiaries?. 
Those decisions are not made spontaneous- 


ly. They are thoroughly discussed by the . 


administration to see what type of further 
oppression they can use against us.”>! 


An example of this oppression in the 
February 1991 riot at the Prison for Women. 
On February 4, 1991, Lorna Jones, a 23 year- 
old Native woman from northern B.C., was 
found hanging in her cell. She was the fifth 
Native woman to die of suicide in P4W in 
the preceding 18 months. Lorna was serv- 
ing a two-year sentence and was due to be 
released that August. Following a con- 
frontation between the Native Sisterhood 
and a guard concerning the rights of the 
prisoners to grieve the loss of a sister, the 


prison was locked down and everyone 


ordered to return to their cells. The prison 
wanted things to go on as “business-as- 
usual”. Women in the “A”-range, mostly 
Native, refused the order and barricaded a 


section of the prison. Windows and furni- 


ture were broken. The prison sent in an 
Emergency Response Team who used 
clubs, dogs and gas to retake control. The 
women were thrown into cold showers, 
stripped, shackled, and thrown into segre- 
ganon: 


One month later, nine women who 
remained in segregation began a hunger- 
strike, demanding an independent inquiry 
e 
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was ended. 


_ Whether or not Native prisoners are 
viewed as political prisoners or POWs, 
and/or whether those who fight inside the 
prisons are viewed as political prisoners or 
POWs, are very important questions. 
Important, because they show how we as 
Native Peoples analyze this legal system, 
including its prisons, courts, laws and 
police, and by extension how we analyze 
this colonialist system. Important also 
because it defines how we as Native 
Peoples relate to our Brothers and Sisters 
inside the prisons. One thing is certain: no 
people that fights for liberation and wins 
forgets about those inside the prisons, 
because they have so much to offer and to 
learn from. 


However, these are questions that can- 


not be answered in this space because it’s a 


process that must involve Native prisoners 


and those involved in struggles on the out- 
side. What can be offered in conclusion are 
suggestions to those Native Brothers and 
Sisters on the outside who do see the need 
for solidarity work with prisoners. 


The first step is to make contact with | 


Brotherhoods in your region; simply write 


to them (in Canada, write to Bulldozer or 


Oh-Toh-Kin for addresses) indicating you’d 
like to be a volunteer. Many of the ‘hoods 
have social or cultural evenings once a 
week where volunteers go in. Getting clear- 
ance involves filling out a Volunteer 


Application Form (reference document |. 


CD775, available from the prison or the 
‘hoods) and waiting for a couple of weeks. 


Some of the work that can be done at this 


time would, for example, be arranging 
transportation for Elders to the prison, 
bringing in drum groups or bands, sweet 
grass, videos, literature, or other material 
the Brotherhoods or Sisterhoods require. 


There is a real need for building 
groups that organize around Natives in 


~ 
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_ Working toward the solutions for the 
_ Plague of returnees 


Br. Abd al Bari’s “Revolutionary propo- 


_ sition to stop our return to prison...” (in the 


Jan-Feb 1993 issue) gave me some insight 
that lifted some of my confusion concerning 
my own failures at liberty. The shock that 
has plagued me even six months after my 
return to the dungeons is slowly making 
way for some realistic conclusions. It is also 
leading to what I see as some difficult and 
perhaps painful work on my part if ever I 
am to get out of prison and stay out. 


Just like al Bari’s returnee says, “life is 
tough out there!” This goes for-everyone, not 
just those coming out of prisons. Perhaps 
what the returnee is really trying to say is 
that “prison is a hard life, and completely 
unlike being at liberty in the community. So 
we are failing in our attempts to adjust.” 


Consider that you have just spent five 


years, or two years in a prison. Your every 


day in that place was a strict routine which 
you had not much control over. You were 
told when to wake up, and when to be at 
work, when to eat and when to sleep. 
Besides that, you earned the same slave 
wage as everyone else there with you. You 
wore the same clothes, lived in identical 
cages and had meagre possessions. Kind of 
like being in a dictatorial communism. Then 
one day they came along, took you to the 
front gate and told you that you were free to 


go. Now go out and find a job. Wake up on 


time every morning and get to work. Cook 
your own food, clothe yourself, maintain a 
place to live and try to get ahead while 
being in some kind of comfort. Like magic, 


you have become a capitalist. You are almost 


doomed to fail. Therefore, life is Dhe out 
there when you are liberated! 


I have failed a twice on | condi- 
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months. Still, I cannot believe that as I left 
prison, that I lacked the sincerity and dedi- 
cation to not only live within the bounds of 
society’s laws, but to continue the various 
struggles I began while in prison. Neither 


can anyone claim that I haven’t changed 


some aspects of my character, thinking and 
attitude that got me in prison in the fist 
place. However, while I may have changed 
in some ways, society has not and it is not as 
though I fared so well in society before. 
Certainly there is no one to blame for my 
failures but myself and the choices I made. 
But there is something to say about choices 


= aswell. 


AA 


.the wrong ones, I do not 


Although many 
will say that yes, I had 
my choices and made 


believe that those of us 
in prisons have actual 
free choices in our deci- 
sions. Many decisions 
were made for us long 
ago in our infancy and 
our childhood. Our con- 
cepts were formed from 
stimuli of various kinds: 
shock, humour, pain 
and other experiences, 
especially during the 
impressionable years. 
Then our decisions 
were made for us by 
teachers, social workers, 
the police and judges. 
So I assert that many of 
my own criminal acts are but symptoms of 
much deeper disturbances. They are simply 
reactions to my experiences. The experiences 
of prisoners might be dysfunctional families, 
abuse, poverty, violence or any number of 
social, economic and even political factors. 
Nonetheless, my reactions to those experi- 
ences have been overly negative, and it is up 
to me to change them to acceptable ones. I 
must develop new reactions in order to 
make better choices, and then I might stay 


_ out of prison. 


The process of developing new reac- 
tions for a successful re-adjustment to soci- 
ety upon liberation must begin while we are 
still in prison. In fact, the relatively unde- 


‘manding daily life in prison can be the 
opportunity to do so. And while we must > 
seek the assistance of othe, the process is 


~ |" initially a pers 
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al or TY ust begin 


in the first place. This means that we must 


address our long-term behaviours in the 


community. There are-a host of reasons, such 
as substance abuse, violence or that we may 
have no skills or education to speak of. The 
reasons vary but the process involves our 
accepting the responsibility for being in 
prison. It may not be our fault, but the out- 
come of external forces has caused us to 
behave anti-socially and criminally. 


Another important step in the process is 
probably a most painful one: reconciliation. 
Often we know not who we are, and even 
disclaim what we have become. To begin 
with, we must come to terms with our 


“ourselves, © 
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humanness: that means the kinds of faults 
we have not been able to accept. We must 
accept our anger and the violence that might 
come from that. We must accept our depen- 
dence on drugs, or people, and the myriad of 
things that have kept us from being our- 
selves. Once we accept ourselves for what 
we are, then we can concentrate on tuning 
into our inherent goodness as human beings. 
And begin developing our strengths with 


| some faith. Faith is the only hope-to freedom. 
_ Faith is the answer. Faith. Belief. Trust. 


Reconciliation also means that we rec- 
ognize the hurt and pain we have caused 
others in our past. Whether they were direct 
victims of our crimes, or those we hurt in 


our families. All this may not be possible, 


nor practical, but some kind of attempt must 
be made i in order that we can at Se ‘forgive 
w i we- fir d +} € 
in our hearts that we De not had. The nec- 
essary peace that we need to be able to 


transform the criminal activity. 


niy th er 


Br. al Bari describes a type of two- 
pronged approach for a realistic direction 
based on ideology and morality. In summa- 
ry, he is saying that we must transform our 
existence from what it was to that which is 
more humane and wholesome. This will 
direct us in ways how to act and the steps to 
be taken to transform ourselves. At the same 
time, our behaviour must remain based on 


concepts of right and wrong. As true as this _ 


is for each of us, this development might be 


based upon different cultures, creeds and 


other beliefs. But the principles and values, 


ues 


‘peace | 


and the kind of life we lead based on that 
will have the same positive outcome. The 
whole process will take real dedication and 
strict discipline. But inside prisons, we 
already are under a type of discipline and all 
it takes is for us to take some control over 
ourselves, which is certainly possible. 

Only when we have transformed our 
own being can be begin to turn the struggle 
outward. We must stop fighting against our- 
selves and each other. Only then can we 
direct our rage and anger at the state and 
corporations, our real enemy. If the process 
of our transformation is on a true path, then 
it is almost inevitable that the changes we 
make within ourselves will create a force 
that seeks to change that which is outside of 
us. Thus, many of us become politically 
aware and active within the prison setting, 
because the knowledge we gain and the 
empowerment of this experience often leads 
to changes in our political beliefs and values. 


Some may look upon my own beliefs 
with disdain, but I, in turn, consider the val- 
and lifestyles within the 
capitalist/democratic society with utter con- 
tempt. For example, just about everything 
my keepers see as white, I see and think of 
as black. Their whole set of values is bour- 
geois bullshit. Their relationships are sexist. 
And they are exploiters of people. I am 
appalled at bourgeois materialism as a waste 
of good money that could better serve the 
poor and oppressed. But before I can start 
pointing the finger at them in condemna- 
tion, I must change my whole set of reac- 


_ tions that do none other than land me in 


prisons. 


As I sit here in this dungeon, I cannot 
claim to know very much about resolving 
the plague of “returnees”. I can only reflect 


on and say what has not worked for me and 


attempt to develop new methods for a suc- 
cessful transformation based on.what has 
not worked. While al Bari has raised some 


issues I have not addressed, I believe I have 


addressed some of the initial steps. These 
are based on some of what I have seen about 

‘ott er S WH 10 Tere libor I £, 5 se [=a 
never returned. Some of hat I claim has 
been adapted from books I’ve studied that 
were written by ex-prisoners who also never 
returned. So | feel content that I have 
addressed some of al Bari’s suggestions and 
while they are merely my claims, I hope that 
what I’m saying will provoke and inspire 
others to come up with solutions and 
answers for the successful social re-adjust- 
ments we must make. The long term for me 
is to “lay some groundwork for an orga- 
nized movement I aspire to”... that will see 
the abolition of prisons, co | 
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Native prisoners continued 


prisons, as well as getting those Native 
organizations not subservient to the state to 
do more work on Natives in prisons, 
because our history shows us that when 
our peoples fight for their liberation, in 
whatever capacity, the colonizer’s answer 
more often than not is a combined military 
and legal attack aimed at destroying or iso- 
lating those who resist. There is much work 
to be done in exposing the role of prisons 
under colonialism, and it’s in this spirit 
that this article is written. co 


FOOTNOTES 
49, “Declaration of Recognition” Almighty Voice, 
No 1, (Vancouver, 1983), pg. 30 
50. “Repressive Treatment Discourages Practices 
of Native Brotherhood”, Toronto Native Times, 
May/June 1981, pg. 12 
51. ibid | 

Oh-Toh-Kin is free to prisoners, but pri- 
_ority, due to financial reasons, will be given 
to Native prisoners. Write: 


_Oh-Toh-Kin 
PO. Box 2881 
Vancouver, BC V6B 3X4 


Native imprisonment 
rates in Canada 


The following section was left out when 


we ran the first part of the article last issue. 


The proper location in the article can be deter- 
mined by following the order of the footnotes. 


In the eastern provinces, including 
Newfoundland and Labrador, Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario, Native 
imprisonment ranged from a low of 2% in 
Quebec to a high of 8% in Ontario.» 


For federal prison admissions, the 
_ numbers are only slightly lower: 


In B.C. and Alberta, Natives made up 
17% and 25% of admissions in 1990-91.26 
In Manitoba and Saskatchewan, it was 
35% and 54%.27 In the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories, it was 43% and 
94% 


Again the seven eastern provinces 


ranged from a low of 3% in both New 
Brunswick and Ontario to a high of 7% in 
Quebec.?9 


So, while Canada’s overall imprison- 
ment rate is 114 per 100,000, for Native 
Peoples it is even higher. In 1977, the 
Criminal Justice System put Native 
imprisonment at 280 per 100,000.30 By 


now it must be upward of 300, because _ 


_ the trend in Native imprisonment is only 
going up: in 1974 Natives were 8.7% of 
the federal prison population,3! 9% in 
1977,32 and 12% of admissions in 1990- 


91.33 In the Headingly prison in Manitoba, 
for example, Natives made up 19% of the 
prison population in 1969. In 1987 
Natives made up 41% of the population.* 


In reviewing the increase in Native 
imprisonment and how it coincides with 
both a liberalization of reserve pass laws 
(as well as the demise of the residential 
schools) and the increased exploitation of 
natural resources, it can be concluded that 
prisons have indeed come to be a new 
form of control, replacing the old systems 


Whether this is a known and provided-for 


development, or a situation that’s inher- 
ent in the colonialist system can be debat- 
ed; nevertheless, the end results are the 
same. To better understand Native 
imprisonment as part of the overall colo- 
nization process, it’s useful to look at the 
actual conditions colonialism creates. 


FOOTNOTES 

25. Adult Correctional Services..., op. cit. Table 
l1,pg.128 

26. Adult Correctional Services..., op. cit. Table 
30, pg. 141 

27. ibid. 

28. ibid. 

29. ibid. 

30. Indian Conditions: A Survey, Department 
of Indian Affairs and Northern Development,. | 
Ottawa 1980, pg. 37 

31. Selected Trends in Canadian Criminal 
Justice, Ministry of the Solicitor-General, 
October 1981, pg. 16 

32. Ibid 

33 Adult Correctional Services..., op. cit., Table 
30, pg. 141 i 
34. Pauline Comeau, Aldo Santin, The First 
Canadians, op. cit., pg. 130 
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The maximum control complex (MCC) 
is a super-maximum security penal colony 
located in the northern district of Indiana 
(Westville, Indiana) and operated by the 
state as a behavioral modification program. 


The overwhelming majority (90%) of 
prisoners at MCC are of Afrikan descent; 
they are politically conscious and have 
challenged the conditions and treatment of 
confined persons at several of the lower 
security institutions. Until MCC was built, 
there was no state-owned and operated 
super-maximum security prison/control 
unit in Indiana, nor are there any state laws 
to govern the operation of such. 


MCC is a contro] unit with a three year 
behavioral modification program designed 
to force prisoners into total submission to 
state authority by the use of sensory depri- 
vation, pseudo control mechanisms, climat- 
ic manipulations, total isolation, and exces- 
sive force, all of which are used on a regu- 
lar basis. At present, there is a class-action 


_lawsuit filed in the Northern District Court 


by the Indiana Civil Liberties Union 
(I.C.L.U.) challenging the constitutionality 
of MCC’s operations, policies, and inhu- 
mane treatment of political prisoners. 


One of the major problems here at 
MCC has always been the quality of the 
potable/drinking water. Here at MCC pris- 
oners have experienced numerous medical 
difficulties as a direct result of drinking the 
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potable water. The medical difficulties/ 
problems have been: itching, bleeding 
gums, severe gas pains, rashes, bacteria 
build-up under the skin, extraordinarily 
dry mouth after consuming a small quanti- 
ty, yellowing of the teeth, damaged hair, 
and bloated stomachs. 


We have embarked on collective letter- 
writing campaigns, hunger strikes, and 
other means available to us as isolated, eco- 
political prisoners, just so that we could 
have some meaningful support for the pro- 
tection of our human rights. There have 
been protests and demonstrations conduct- 
ed by human rights organizations through- 


out the state as well as nationally, to show 


their concern for the prisoners here at 
MCC. | 


Since the opening of MCC in April 
1991, prisoners have been constantly com- 
plaining about the drinking water to local, 


Drinking water — or waste? 


state and federal agencies such as: the 
Indiana State Board of Health, the Indiana 
Dept. of Environmental Management, the 
Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) 
etc. etc.. The Indiana Department of 
Corrections (IDOC) and MCC officials have 
constantly told prisoners as well as the 
state-influenced media that the drinking 
water here at MCC is safe while they them- 
selves have been drinking water from 
Christiansen’s Pure Bottled Water 
Company located in Michigan City, 
Indiana. That's right. They tell us that they 
drink the same water as we do, but in reali- 
ty the MCC employees drink pure bottled 
water from water coolers in the building. 
Although many prisoners have seen the 
delivery of the pure bottled water as well as 
the water coolers, MCC employees (guards, 
nurses, doctor, counselors, maintenance 
crew, secretaries, etc.) who are told not to 
drink the potable water, continue to tell 
prisoners that they drink the same water as 
we do. However, when asked by a prisoner 
to drink the water as a show of good faith, 
they always decline to do so. Why? The 
answer may be as simple as the facts relat- 
ing to the problem: the water is unsafe and 
has been causing serious medical problems. 


There have been several tests conduct- 
ed by the IDEM and the Indiana State 


Board of Health (ISBH — bed partners to the, 


IDOC) as well as by the EPA, all of which 
showed that the drinking water at MCC 


eee | smoke cigarettes due to fear of explosions. 
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had low to medium levels of almagams in it 
which aforesaid agencies deemed as safe to 
drink. 


What are they saying when they state 
“safe to drink”? Are they saying, “You can 
drink this water without an insurance poli- 


cy”? “The water is safe to drink as long as I 
don’t have to drink it?” or “It won't kill - 


yall!” 


It seems extremely puerile to accept 
the statement literally as the truth, especial- 
ly when prisoners have been taken to and 
treated at public hospitals for allergic reac- 
tions and adverse reaction to the “safe-to- 
drink” drinking water at MCC. 


Under a different set of circumstances 
we would expect the sate and federal agen- 
cies to conduct a meaningful investigation 
and testing on the underground wells sup- 
plying MCC’s drinking water; but because 
of our status as prisoners/criminals, there 








are no delusions as to our precarious condi- 
tions, nor any expectations of meaningful 
help from such a state apparatus. Although 
the ISBH sent a recommendation to the 
MCC prison officials to flush the water 
line/pipes, which they did, the problem 
still remains a reality here within these 
genocidal chambers. 


Let’s look at the EPA. Surely they 


would help to expose any environmental 
abnormality which threatens “life”. Right? 
WRONG!! | 

The EPA was established in 1970 to 
consolidate all pollution-control programs 


_ in a new, independent program. The EPA’s 


record, however, has-been disastrous for 
the environment. Since its inception, the 
EPA has been responsible for enforcing the 
strong anti-water-pollution law, and the 
Refuse Act of 1899. But a House 
Government Operations Committee found 
that the EPA not only failed to effectively 
enforce the Act, but that it used the Act to 
give license to corporations to pollute. 


In 1972 the EPA violated federal anti- 
water-pollution policy by allowing metro- 
politan New York City to dump sewage 
sludge into the ocean. In another case, the 
federal court declared that the EPA illegally 
gave a two-year extension to seventeen 
states to comply with air pollution stan- 
dards. The EPA has been instrumental in 
aiding large corporations in a multitude of 
scandals to violate state and federal envi- 
ronmental laws, especially in the areas of 
dumping toxic wastes which have polluted 
creeks, rivers, and underground wells such 
as the one at MCC. 


Just recently the EPA gave the okay for 
state contractors to build an addition to the 
Cook County Jail Facility in Illinois on a 
dangerous toxic waste area. The toxic waste 
is not only hazardous to the prisoners’ 
health but the levels of toxins are so 
extreme that prisoners won't be allowed to 
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Colorado, Rockwall, a multinational corpo- 


= | ration was found guilty by a grand jury of . 


dumping toxic waste throughout the US 
and fined $18.5 million after making a plea 
bargain with a US prosecutor. Rockwall 
Corps has been producing nuclear weapons 
since 1953. The EPA has not found Rockwell 
Corps in any Violation despite the fact that 
they have been compelled by public pres- 
sure to investigate them for more than two 
decades now. Huh? Strange, isn’t it? 


Well, so much for the EPA. 


Several years ago a conscientious 
human rights organization called the 
Committee to End the Marion Lockdown 
(CEML) located in Chicago, Illinois, helped 
to expose the horrific fact that the prisoners 
at the Marion federal prison were being 


~ forced to drink highly-contaminated water 


from a toxic waste site. This is not, i repeat, 
is not the first time that prisoners have been 
subjected to such inhumane practices 
which can and have caused numerous 
deaths to our brothers who are struggling 
to liberate their minds and the minds of the 
masses. When we reflect upon the powerful 
counterinsurgency of the Untied Snakes of 
Amerikkka (yeah, the good ole US of A) 
against our struggle for self-determination, 
We can really see the numerous com- 
rades/soldiers murdered or now being 


murdered in these kkkamps (housing pro- . 


jects, ghettos, prisons, etc.) across this hos- 
tile white supremacist country, and know 
that We, “We the People” must take the 
torch and use it to expose the kkkapitalists’ 
crimes now and forever! ; 


What kind of experiment are the ruling 
class conducting on prisoners at MCC and 
throughout the US? 


Will i die of cancer within the next few 
years, like several prisoners that were con- 
fined at the highest security state prison — 
prior to MCC - at Michigan City? What are 
the long-range effects of the contaminated 
water at MCC? 


Upon arrival at MCC nearly a year and 
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_a half ago i had the chance to speak to sev- 


eral prisoners from the adjoining prison, 
the Westville Correctional Complex (WCC) 
about the conditions at MCC, and most of 
them stated that they had been at WCC for 
years and that there used to be a dump site 
where MCC now stands. They also went as 
far as to tell me about the brutal beatings 
inflicted upon prisoners at MCC who had 
been taken to the infirmary at WCC for x- 
rays and examinations. 


Perhaps there’s nothing to the water 
scare but hype and paranoia. WRONG. 
Since most prisoners don’t believe in coinci- 
dence, the facts pretty much tell the story: 


1) MCC is a control unit patterned after 
the federal prisons in Marion, Illinois and 
Walla Walla, Washington. 


2) Both prisons were built on or nea 
toxic waste sites. | 


3) Prisoners become ill or otherwise 
affected after drinking the water here at 
MCC. 


4) The state and federal government 
agencies have not reported the water to be 
unsafe, although it has been found to be so. 


5) Marion, Walla Walla, and MCC are 
all super-maximum security penal colonies 
patterned upon the theory/experimenta- 
tion of behavioral modification. 


6) There’s a waste treatment plant 
located approximately fifty yards from 
MCC. l ; | 


7) Semi-trailer trucks, with “Warning: 
hazardous materials” enter MCC at about 2 
to 4 am several days a week and depart 
before the 6 am whistle blows for breakfast. 


8) Prisons are a multi-billion dollar 


- business which are protected as such. 


The effects of the potable water leave 
no question whatsoever that something is 
terribly wrong with the potable/drinking 
water in this kkkamp. | 
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water “or” waste, are nearly at the end of 
our proverbial rope... We ask that you 
would assist us in exposing the crimes in 
which kkkapitalism has manifested 
throughout this society by: oe 
1) Sending letters to elected officials of the 
state (Indiana) and federal government 
demanding that they appoint an indepen- 
dent agency — selected by the community — 
to conduct tests at MCC on the drinking 
water, wells, and treatment plant. 


2) Forwarding any and all materials you 
may find relating to dumping and/or any- 
thing to do with the water in this area of 
Northern Indiana to Michael Hegwood 
(address below). 


3) Making your friends and families aware 
of the evil empire’s (kkkapitalism) blatant 
disregard for our lives. . | 


4) Writing or calling the EPA in regards to 
this article at: 


Environmental Protection Agency 
US Environmental Agency, Regions 
77 W. Jackson Bivd. y 
Chicago, Illinois 60604-3590 
5) Contact the Committee to End the 
Marion Lockdown l 
P.O. Box 578172 
Chicago, Illinois 60657-81722 
312-235-0070 
Show your support for the congres- 


sional hearings that they are calling for to 
discuss the issue of control unit prisons. 


There’s something that can be done © 
about our horrible situation here at MCC. 
Perhaps you are the one who can do it. 


Yeah, drinking water — or waste!?! oo 


Respectfully submitted, 


Michael Hegwood 

#856108 

Maximum Control Complex 
P.O. Box 557 
Westville, Indiana 
46391-0587-055/ © 
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Pardon My Analysis 


_ On December 24, 1992, George Bush 
bestowed presidential pardons on six former 
henchmen: Caspar Weinberger, ex-War 


= _ Secretary; Duane Claridge, former head of 
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-= Covert CIA wars in Latin America; Alan 
_ Fiers, closely linked to Central American — 


death squads; Elliot Abrams, whose 
Goebbels-like spin on US Latin American 
police provided cover for the above, and for- 


mer National Security Advisor (and | 


Jranscam figure) Robert McFarlane. 


All of these men faced criminal charges 
in the Iran-Contra scandal. The charges con- 


sisted largely of perjury and withholding 


information from Congress about illegal 
arms sales to Iran and a multi-million dollar 


arms pipeline to the contras. 


George Bush says that these men he 


pardoned are good and honorable men. True 


patriots. The reality and moral dilemma is 


that these men are killers. They were links in 
a chain of command that turned parts of 
Central America into graveyards. Somehow 
they find honor in claiming innocence and 


being unwilling to see their victims as any- - 


thing other than ideological pawns, without 
flesh, without blood. 


_We are told by the pundits that few 
Americans can understand the complexities 
of the Iran-Contra scandal. Yet, the media’s 
focus on the scandal has ‘omitted the most’ 
serious crimes committed by the Reagan- 


Bush criminal enterprise: war crimes, and 
crimes against humanity. The “complexities 


of the Iran-Contra scandal” are no more 


complex that firing an M16. And fire it they ` 


did ... Americans are capable of understand- 
ing that a person who supplies a weapon to 


-a murderer is an accessory to a murder. 


Supply a multi-million dollar diversion of 


‘weapons, ammunition, training, and other 


lethal aid to ee ae contras and yon 


DCA Cirec’ respons ibi ity for N NALIOHOY 


pipeline enables the Contras — offspring of 
the Somoza dictatorship — to rape, torture, 
mutilate and murder their way into 
Nicaragua from sanctuaries in Honduras. 
The CIA/Contras mined Nicaraguan har- 


_ bors, bombed oil refineries, and attempted 


to overthrow a sovereign government 


through a pattern of terror. The terror 


claimed predominantly civilian victims. 
Weinberger, et al, should have faced more 
than probation from their classmates on the 
federal bench. They should have faced an 
international court of law, holding them 
responsible for 30,000 deaths in Nicaragua 
and bottomless suffering endured by a peo- 
ple who sought no more from the 
Revolution than true independence and a 
better life. 


Remember, the Iran-Contra coverup 


pertains only to that time period in which | | 


the Boland Amendment prohibited direct or 
indirect aid to the Contras. Congress proved 
more than willing to fund extraordinary 


-amounts of lethal aid to the Contras, as long 
as ey approved it. | 


_No such coverup was necessary regard- 
ing US military aid to the murderous 
regimes in Guatemala and El Salvador. US 
weapons, equipment, training and advisors 
flowed through an open pipeline, and with 
predictable results — 70,000 killed in El 
Salvador, and 109; 000 in Guatemala. Part of 
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OER Ren blood lust and atest for power. The 


the pardoned Elliot Abram’s job was to 
make crimes against humanity digestible to 
the American public. Lying to the public is 
not a prosecutable offense. 


In one example, Abrams and his prede- 
cessors denied the Salvadorean army’s mas- 
sacre of almost 1,000 civilians at El Mazote, 
Morazon Province, 
in December 1981 — 
a massacre that was 
documented at the 
time by human 
rights organizations. 
The documentation 
established that the 
Fort Bragg-trained 
and US-supplied 
Atlactl Battalion 
butchered the peo- 
ple of El Mazote, lit- 
tering their corpses 
with M16 casings. 
Shortly before Bush 
issued his pardons, K) $ 
a group of forensic 
anthropologists 4X 
from Argentina was 
still digging up 
skeletons from one 


graves — 37 in this 
most recent find, 
mostly children. 
There was no need 


Impect Visuals 


for the US to lie 
- about its role in El 


Salvador: the Administration boasted of its 


involvement and complicity. The duplicity 


of its propaganda is merely used to camou- 


flage its worst abuses. 
"Bush stated that those pardoned were 


not motivated by greed or personal gain. 


_ This is dire consolation i to othe people of 


Cen tr al merica 
narrow focus on a single dimension of Iran- 
Contra doesn’t account for the parallel dev- 
astation that the Reagan-Bush clique 
brought to bear on Southern Africa, 
Lebanon, Palestine, Libya, Panama, and 
Grenada. Commander-in-Chief Bush led his 
own assaults on Iraq and Panama. And 
when the finger of US imperialism isn’t 
directly on the trigger, it is pulled Pro one of 
its client states. 


Bush referred to Weinberger, et al, as 
true American patriots. Sunshine patriots is 
more like it. Suited in seats of power, they 
designed policies that others implemented 
through covert operations and wars. The 
result was death, while the quintessential 


Ugly Americans slumbered in their 


Washington homes. Once they were threat- 
ened with investigations that might cause 
them more than a tarnished image or proba- 
tion, they began to whine like spoiled chil- 
dren. Fiers whined all the way into the US 
Attorney’s office and then provided tearful 
testimony against Clair George, his former 
boss at the CIA. Undoubtedly, Bush had a 


further rat in the pack in mind when he par- 


doned the lot for “their conduct relating to 
the Iran-Contra affair” — Weinberger was 
scheduled for trial in January. 


Bush and those he pardoned had estab- 
lished themselves as predators who feed off 


_the misery of others. They flaunted both 


domestic and international law while using 
their powerful positions to fill graveyards. 


The public is forever fed the fiction that 
there is equal justice under law for all. It’s in 
the Pledge of Allegiance. What isn’t in the 
Pledge is that the US has the largest and 
most racist prison system on Earth, and it 
has approximately 150 political prisoners 
dispersed throughout the Gulag. Just us 
poor folks in prison, and more Blacks 


imprisoned per capita than another US | 


client state — South Africa. 
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Prisoners of conscience, radicals and 
revolutionaries are not pardoned: they are 
imprisoned for years on end that often turn 
into decades. Nor are we in country-club 


facilities reserved for the few imprisoned 


miscreants of the ruling class, or the plague- 


penn snitches. We are chained in 
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armed actions against U.S. military facilities 
and war profiteers. The intent and purpose 
of these actions was to draw the American 
people’s attention to horrendous crimes 
being committed by their government, in 
their name, against the people of Central 
America. It was one of the numerous cours- 
es of action necessary to bring the repression 
and killing to an end. We brought the El 
Mazote Massacre to the attention of people 
years before the current revelations. The 
actions pointed out that revolutionary 
Nicaragua didn’t slaughter its own people 
as US clients in Central America do, so the 
US intervened with its own brand of bar- 
barism. Pointed out also was the 
Sandinista’s survival and improvement pro- 
grams for the poor — again distinguished 
from the US client states in the region — pro- 
grams which the US spared no effort to sub- 
vert. Io the American people, clandestine 
organizations sent the message: what good 
is conscience and moral judgment if we lack 
the will to take strong action to stop war 
crimes and crimes against humanity. To 
know and do nothing is complicity. 


Bush’s stated reasons for the pardons: 


1) His criminal associates were “moti- 


vated by patriotism”. Yet, any political pris- 


oner'or defendant who has stolen a pair of 
shoes can tell you that courts do not permit 
motivation as defense. The denial of a politi- 
cally-based defense to those who resist gov- 
ernment and corporate crimes is one aspect 
of criminalizing resistance. In any event, the 
intent of channelling weapons to Nicaragua 
was to increase the body count and imple- 
ment US policy through hired killers. 


2) Weinberger, et al, “did not profit from 
their conduct”. But they did. They retained 


government positions throughout the 


Reagan-Bush years. They secured Third 
World lands, resources, and exploitable 
labor for US banks and multi-nationals, the 
capitalist family business, which directly 
relates to the third reason — 


Case in ‘point: ‘those of us convicted of 


3) “Each has a record of long and distin- 
guished service to this country.” Indeed — as 
racketeers in service to an ongoing criminal 
enterprise called imperialism. Lucrative 
careers preceded their entry into the Reagan- 
Bush administration, and ‘the corporate 
world awaits their return. As Iran-Contra 
windbag Oliver North has shown, $50,000 
speaker fees await those with the blood of 


Nicaraguans on their hands. 


4) “They have already paid a price — in 
depleted savings, lost careers, and 
anguished families.” Such crap is often used 

by convicted felons of the 
ruling class to avoid 
`“ Prison sentences, or sen- 
a~ tences to the worst pris- 
© ons. They assert their con- 
A stitutions are too delicate 
~ to be placed next to con- 
J victs who have stolen 
goods, sold drugs, or 
wielded guns. They plead 
to be spared even the 
shortest prison sentence 
because they shelled out a 
half a million for the best 
lawyer that can be 
bought. They’ve lost their 
government jobs: though 
private corporations will ` 
find ways to parlay their ~ 
Y corrupt ways into profit. 
The family is embar- 
rassed, not for what they 
did, but because they got 
caught. Not suprisingly, 
this type of appeal often 
succeeds because the 
judges are classmates. 
Bourgeois scum. In this 
case the boss of bosses provided insurance. 


But if you are one of those jailed during 
the L.A. uprising, in Rikers Island for jump- 
ing subway turnstiles, or stealing cars in 
Newark, you got nothing coming but 


heartache. In fact, you should consider your- 
self lucky a aren’t being eA exe- 


homeless, anderen or underfed are not 
acceptable reasons to stay out of prison. It’s 
your ticket in. 

The political prisoners who’ve stood 
out from the profiteers and careerists 
through their commitment to fight oppres- 
sion and their personal sacrifices have no 
savings to deplete or careers to be lost. It is 
our lives that are at stake. Some, like Angel 
Rodrigues Cristobal, Ahmed Evans, George 
Jackson, and Kuwasi Balagoon have been 
murdered or killed by medical neglect. 
Pedro Albizu Campos and Andres Figeroa 


. Cordero suffered years of abuse in federal 


prisons, only to die of their illnesses shortly 
after release. Alan Berkman and Sylvia 
Baraldini fought courageous battles against 
cancer under the most debilitating condi- 
tions. Numerous former members of the 
Black Panther Party have been imprisoned 
for 18, 20, 22 years. Mumia Abu Jamal faces 
execution by the state of Pennsylvania. 


We must not lose sight of the real death- 
dealing crimes of Reagan-Bush-Weinberger 
et al. And neither should the lives and free- 
dom of political prisoners be denied. 


The pundits say there’s nothing that can 
be done about the pardons ~ it’s enshrined 
in the Constitution and irreversible. That’s 
what. was said about slavery. There is no 
statute of limitations on war crimes and 
crimes against humanity. 

While history’s indictment continues to 
build against our common enemy, a fire 
needs to be lit to free political prisoners. If 
the ruling class can protect its own, we 
should be able to save lives and gain the 
freedom of 150 of our own. Whether a blan- 
ket amnesty (for which there is ample prece- 
dent) or an uncompromising movement to 
stop the state’s execution of Mumia Abu 
Jamal, the time is now. < 


~ In the eye of the storm, 


Ray Luc Levasseur 10376/016 
Box 1000 
Marion, IL 62959 


> 
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A response to “Should Afrikan 
people celebrate Kwanzaa?” 


In the January/February 1993 edition 
of PNS , Hatari wa’Haki put forward the 
position that African people should not 
observe Kwanzaa. He based this position 

on the assertion that Maulana Karenga, 
the creator of Kwanzaa, is an enemy of 
African people. According to wa’Haki, it 
is a “contradiction bordering on 
hypocrisy” for us to refuse to celebrate 
European holidays because they have 
been created by and for an enemy and, 
yet, celebrate a holiday created by an 
enemy of a different color — Karenga. To 
support his characterization of Karenga as 
an enemy, he cites the infamous conflict 
that took place in the ‘60s between the 
Black Panther Party and. Karenga’s orga- 
nization, US, including the January 17, 
1969 killings of Panthers Bunchy Carter 
and John Huggins. l 


In 1969, I was. working with mem- 
bers of the defunct Omaha, Nebraska 
chapter of the Black Panther Party, and 
others, in an effort to get the chapter rein- 
stated. We were receiving the Party’s 
national newspaper, which often carried 
denunciations of US and other organiza- 
tions, which the Party referred to mock- 
ingly as “cultural nationalists”. Wa’Haki 
correctly pointed out that both the 
Panther Party and US were played on by 
agents of the F.B.I.’s COINTELPRO pro- 
gram but states that the killings of Carter 
and Huggins were a product of actual 
and knowing cooperation between 
Karenga and “the pigs” (which ones?) 
and that Karenga was rewarded with cash 
for his work. 


Whatever the truth is with respect 


o “what Karenga knew and when did 
= he know it,” the Black Panther Party | 
and US set pathetic examples as to how 


not to allow oneself to be nempeacd 
by an enemy. 


I can’t speak with adequate knowl- 
edge about the motives and perspectives 
of US. But I know that the Party fell prey 
to Marxist-Leninist dogmatism and was 
unable to see the value of cultural nation- 
alism. If we had taken time, or more time, 
to look toward our African roots — our 
history, traditions, and values we would 
have been able to free ourselves from 
enslavement to a European ideology — 


wa ne 2AMtS 


communism/socialism. We would have 
been able to uncover the communalism of 
our ancestors and develop from that an 
ideological construction that would be 
natural for us. A synthesis of political 
and cultural radicalism might have pre- 
vented us from being in the sorry state 
we are in presently. 


The Black Panther Party, US, and 
numerous other organizations, in the ‘60s 
and since then, have allowed antago- 
nisms based on dogmatism and/or inflat- 
ed organizational or personal ego to getin 
the way of the collective interests of the 
African people. Even if it is proven that 
Karenga was and/or is the worst 
scoundrel in the world, that would not 
diminish at all the importance and value 
of Kwanzaa. When it comes to the ques- 
tion of a people’s liberation, it is the ideas 
that a person develops and puts forward 
that should be of primary importance to 
us, not what we happen to think about or 
feel toward that person. Kwanzaa is a 
valid and constructive idea because it 
gives African people in this country a 
vehicle by which we can escape from the 
materialist chains represented by Xmas, 
and by which we can be enabled to turn 
away from the myth of a Caucasian Jesus 
and the numerous other images which 
function to reinforce African acceptance 
of Caucasian superiority and our own 


-inferiority, by which we can be intro- 
duced to the values and traditions of our | 


own ancestors and to the wealth of our 
own history. 


Rather than reject Kwanzaa because 
Wwe may not care for its creator, we should 
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measures to Dior it rom coopestion T 
Caucasian institutions and from commer- 
cialization by anyone. Finally, lét me pose 
this question: Would I reject listening to a 
speech given by Omowale (Malcolm X) 
because it’s recorded on a cassette tape 
which may have been invented by an 
enemy of African people? oo 


_ Wopashitwe Mondo Eyen we Langa 


(s/n David Rice) #27763 
P.O. Box 2500 l 
Lincoln, NE 68542-2500 


They can’t jail ideas — but 
you can send books to prison 


As Bulldozer can attest, many prison- 
ers are eager to educate themselves and 
each other, but good books are a very rare 

. commodity in prison. And good political 
texts or socially critical books are even 
more rare. Various prisoner-book services 
try to meet some of this demand, but they 
are limited since it is difficult for them to 
find enough books. The types of books 
needed include: History, — Afro- 
American, U.S., Afrikan; political analysis; 
marxism; anarchism; women; gay and les- 
bian; dictionaries; how-to-draw or illus- 
trate; Law books; women; computers; 
good novels; Spanish language books; etc. 


| Bulldozer currently works with four 
book services. They all provide books free 
to prisoners, and operate from donations 
of both books and money. But they need 
more books to meet the rising demand 
from prisoners. If you're looking for some 
way to assist prisoners, helping to meet 
this need would be a good way to begin. 
Clean out your own bookshelves, put 
those political books to work. Get your 


friends to contribute some of their books. 
Buy them cheap at garage sales, or at used 
book stores. If you’re around a university 
or college town, see if you can get course 
books from students who would otherwise 
throw them out or bury them in some clos- 
et. Ask professors to contribute some boks. 
Paperbacks are preferable to hardcover. 


We’ve listed four prison-book ser- 


_ Vices below with whom Bulldozer works. 


If you come up with some books, contact 
one of them about the best and cheapest 
way of shipping them to the service. For a 
few dollars, you can send pounds of 
books. If you don’t have the money, try 
raising it by approaching the American 
Friends Service Committee or a church 


_ group that is interested in prisoners. Get a 


dollar each from some friends. Find out if 
those progressive professors are willing to 
put a few dollars towards such a cuase. It 
is a small task, but it can make a big dif- 


ference. Or if you have more money than 


time, send a donation to the book services. 
With some cash, they are able to buy some 
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These collectives are gone — 
but the struggle continues 


Bulldozer would like to honour our 
friends and comrades at Toronto Ecomedia, 
and the local Anarchist Black Cross. Both col- 
lectives had been active for several years, 
and contributed a great deal to the develop- 
ment of more radical politics in Toronto in 


general, and of the anarchist community in. 


particular. And their influence spread far 
beyond Toronto. But times have changed 
and the individuals involved decided that 
it was necessary to put their energy into 


_ other activities. 


Of particular relevance to our readers, 
the Ecomedia Bulletin and the radio shows 
made a significant contribution to educat- 
ing people in the Toronto area about prison 


`- issues and the existence of political prison- 


ers and prisoners of war in the United 
States and Canada. When the Ecomedia 
program on CKLN FM began, response to 
stories about prisons and political prisoners 
ranged from indifference to derision. 
Within four years, the anti-prison struggle, 


_ and campaigns to free POWs and political 


prisoners had become part of the regular 
news coverage at the station, no longer rel- 
egated to the “anarchist news” ghetto. And 
prisoners themselves are given a voice dur- 
ing “special programming” for Afrikan 


Liberation month, Women’s Day, Gay and 
Lesbian Pride Day, and in particular, on 
Prisoners’ Justice Day on August 10th. 


- For several years, Ecomedia and 
Bulldozer have worked closely together, . 
and we continue to develop very similar 
politics. As Ecomedia put it in an open letter 
to their friends and supporters: “the strug- 
gle has not ended for us but has instead 
taken on new fronts. So this is no time to be 
saying good-bye, for it is not a goodbye. 
We'll be seeing you in the streets.” 


One of Ecomedia’s two news and cur- 
rent affairs radio programs, Uppercut, can 
still be heard on CIUT 89.5 FM on Tuesdays 
from 12:30 to 1:00 pm. Anyone sending 
information to Ecomedia is asked to contin- 
ue, as the Uppercut hosts use the informa- 
tion every week to produce the news. 


We also would like to report that 
Reality Now, another project that came out | 
of the same circle of people, has not pub- 
lished in some time, and will not be coming 
out again. Reality Now contributed much in 
its short history as well. Though the paper 
is dead, everyone involved with it remains 
very active. Please remove both the 
Anarchist Black Cross and Reany Now 
from your mailing lists. oo — 





Bulldozer Notes 


Changes of address — We thank all 
those people who have been sending in 
changes of addresses. It saves us money 
and makes our work easier. However, 
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mail-out until you actually get the paper, it 
will sometimes go to your old address if 
you sent in the change after we sent our list 
to the company that does our mailing. 
Please be patient with us on this. We’ll try 
to ensure that anyone who does send in a 
change of address, will not miss an issue. 
And if you don’t get a particular issue, let 
us know and we'll send it into you. 
Our American address — Our address 


in Lewiston, NY that appears as the return 
address on our American copies, and is list- 


ed in our masthead, is there for the sake of 


the American post office. All mail should 


of the many good political books that are 
often available in used bookstores. 


If you publish a newspaper or maga- 
zine that you think prisoners might like, 
consider sending some copies to these 
services. Its better than. having them sit in 
your basement. Or if, for some reason, 
you have extra copies of a book that 
might be useful for individuals or groups 
to study, send them along. 


Prisoners, these book services are 
pleased to try to meet your requests. They 
often are a few months behind in filling . 
orders, and they can’t always provide the 
books you need, but they certainly do 
their best. 


Books to Prisoners 
92 Pike St. Box A 
Seattle, WA 98101 


Prisoners’ Literature Program 
c/o Bound Together Books 
1369 Haight St. 

San Francisco, CA 94117 


Osho Prisoners’ Library 
P.O. Box 1712 : 
Syracuse, NY 13201-1712 


Prison Book Program 

c/o Prison Book Program 
92 Green St. 

Jamaica Plain, MA 02130 
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still be addressed to our Toronto address, as” 
it will arrive in our hands sooner. 


Mailing list — We are checking out 
our mailing list. After the last issue, we sent 
out a “subscription letter” to some people 
we had not heard from for a while. 
Prisoners will always get free annie. 
mn ted, o. find out w hether 
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mail room. We want to avoid sending 
copies to prisoners who have long since 
been released or transferred without their 
copies being forwarded or returned. It does 
seem that this is not happening. We will be 
conservative in this regards towards pris- 
oners. Once we have everything in place, 
prisoners will receive these letters if we 
haven’t heard from them for 12 issues. 
We'll send a second letter to a prisoner 
before we cut them off our mailing list. 
Non-prisoners will receive a letter if we 
haven’t heard from them for 6 issues. 


Still no response to your letter? — In 
spite of high hopes of catching up on our 
mail, we have, as always, a pile of letters 
needing response. There isn’t much that 
we can say except that the letters are all 
interesting and useful to us even if we 
can’t answer them. We do get fifty to sixty 
pieces of mail a week. Even reading it 
takes quite a while. Unfortunately, finding 
people willing and able to take up letter- 
writing in a serious way seems virtually 
impossible. Letter writing is definitely a - 
dying art here on the outside. (We do man- 
age to fill most requests for copies from 
prisoners within two or three weeks of 
receiving them. We are sometimes slower 
in responding to requests from non-pris- 
oners.) 


Grindstone grant — We would like to 
thank Grindstone Island Co-operative for a 
$2,000 grant for the purchase of computer 
equipment. A special thanks to-the 
Canadian Alliance in Solidarity with 
Native Peoples for facilitating the grant. 


Donations are still needed to keep this 
project going. If you’re on the outside and 
have been reading one of the several hun- 
dred copies that are distributed for free 
around Toronto and elsewhere, please con- 
sider making a donation if you think the 
PNS is worthwhile. Send donations to: 


Bulldozer 
P.O. Box 5052, Stn A 
Toronto, Ont M5W 1W4 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Life Sentences 


The degree of civilization in a society can 


be judged by entering its prisons. 


Fyodor Dostoevsky, The House of the Dead 


Life Sentences: Rage and Survival 
Behind Bars by Wilbert Rideau and Ron 
Wikberg. Illustrated. 342 pp. New York: 
Times Books/ Random House. $15.00 (pb). 


hile the American public has long 
We: a fascination with life behind 

bars as a romanticization of 
human relations in their rawest and most 
violent form, this interest has never 
entailed the inquiry Dostoevsky invites in 
order to understand the character of our 
society. Now, the recently released Life 
Sentences is being acclaimed as “the real 


stuff” that “takes readers inside the bowels 


of Angola,” one of the largest and most 
notorious prisons in the U.S. Both the 
authors are lifers: Ron Wikberg did 23 years 
until his parole shortly after the book was 
published; Wilbert Rideau is still in after 31 
years. The book consists of a collection of 
essay over the past 14 years from The 
Angolite — described as the only uncen- 


sored prison magazine in the country — 


which has won several prestigious awards 
for journalism. 


From inside prison, I can best charac- 
terize this book as “telling it a little bit like 
it is.” There's some substance here, which is 


unusual for a prison publication, but there 


must have also been a high level of self-cen- 
sorship in order to sustain the sufferance of 
the administration. It’s a damn shame that 


- many readers will believe that they're n now 
getting the full prison story. . 


To give the authors their due, there is 
much of value here, and Rideau’s writing is 


~- clear and direct. Their history of Angola, an 
1,700 
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“For most of its years since opening in 1836, | 


Angola’s overriding purpose was to make a 


BOOK REVIEW 
One Woman 


Army: The Life of 


Claire Culhane 


by Mick Lowe 


Toronto: MacMillan Canada, 1992, 314pp., 
_ $17.95 (paper) 7 


| ne Woman Army: is an apt title for 
| this powerful and inspiring biogra- 


phy — a work, no doubt, of love for 
Mick Lowe. Lowe’s obvious admiration 
and respect for Claire Culhane fortunately 
does not stand in the way of his telling a 
great story about a great woman, Canada’s 
premier prison abolitionist, and a fearless 
human rights advocate. 


Lowe first focuses on -Claire’s youth in 
Montreal where she was born and named 
Kayla Eglin. She was raised in a poor but 
feisty and proud Jewish family and, like 
virtually all Jews, experienced the pain and 
humiliation of anti-Semitism. Nevertheless, 
Claire overcame these early hurts and 
began developing a razor-sharp political 
consciousness and fierce commitment to 
social justice. Lowe provides us with some 
historical examples, such as Claire’s eager 
support of the anti-fascists and other free- 
dom fighters in Canada struggling in the 
Spanish Civil War in the mid 1930s, and her 
respect for Dr. Norman Bethune, a 


Canadian doctor who served in Spain. In 
the 1940s, the scene shifts to British ` 


Columbia where Claire, encouraged by her 
former husband Garry Culhane, gets 
involved in union issues and workers’ 
rights, and is soon trailed by the RCMP. 











profit from prison labor. An estimated 3,000 
convicts (most of them black) died from 
overwork, exposure, brutality and outright 
murder between 1870 and 1901. Prison 
records for 1933 reveal that there were 1,547 
floggings in that year alone. In 1951, thirty- 
seven white convicts cut their own Achilles 


tendons in a protest against brutality, over- 


work and inedible food. This grisly action 
created a scandal which produced a period 
of reforms. But subsequent budget cutbacks 
led to severe overcrowding and all the ten- 
sions. and violence that can breed. From 
1972 to 1975, forty were killed in prisoner- 
on-prisoner stabbings. 


The authors are at their most eloquent 
when talking about the plight of long-timers 
who've been in prison for 30 or 40 years 
with little prospect of release. They give 
human faces to some of the numbers, and 
“The Escape of Nigger Joe” is particularly 
touching. The attention from these articles 
led to commutations for some of the men 
profiled. Life Sentences also takes us into 
death row, the one section of the prison 
where we get a description of every day life. 
And while they don’t argue directly against 
the death penalty, they do bring out the 
usually hidden details on the savagery the 
electric chair wreaks on the human body. 


The longest and most valuable piece is 
“The Sexual Jungle,” which opens with a 
graphic account of a prison rape. The issue 
is humanized through a rare interview of a 
victim willing to talk about it. The authors 
understand the power continuum from 
rape to sexual slavery to sexual accommo- 
dation in a violent environment. They are 
also clear on the relationship between the - 
lack of self-worth and sexual domination; 


“ treated at best like a child and at 


worst like an animal by those having con- 


trol of his life...leaves [inmates] no instru- 


` ments but sex, violence, and conquest to 
` validate their sense of manhood and indi- 


vidual worth. And they do, channeling all 
of their frustrated drives into the pursuit oi 


Cor ratte 


of each other. 


Back in Montreal in the 1950s, she is a 
trained nurse working in hospitals, but 
refuses to follow orders from the church or 
medical establishment when she feels they 
are discriminatory and unjust. 


- Then in 1967-68, Claire works almost 
to exhaustion in Canada’s anti-Tuberculosis 
Hospital in Quang Ngai in South Vietnam, 
side-by-side with Canadian doctor Alje 
Venemma. They’re a damn good team try- 
ing to carry out impossible daily demands 
of treating every wounded or dying soldier 
and civilian who comes to the hospital 
seeking treatment and relief. They perform 
miracles, except for Dr. Michel Jutra 
(Venemma’s replacement), who refuses to 
treat the wounded during the Tet offensive 
and is frequently absent. The Vietnam war 
further radicalizes Claire as she witnesses 
mass murder and atrocities committed by 
American soldiers and others. Lowe tries to 
capture some of the impact of this trauma 
on Claire and her decision to return ta 
Canada. 


“Claire could barely restrain her tears. 
It was one of the most painful decisions of 
her life, leaving these people to the dangers 
of this slaughter while she herself was free 
to return to the safety of Canada. But she 
had now reached the conclusion that she, 
and all the Canadians in Vietnam, were 
doing more harm than good. At best they 
were the pawns of the Americans; at worst, 
active collaborators in the war effort. No, 
far better to change Canadian policy, to 
bring pressure on the United States to end 
this tragic, pointless war.” (pp. 169-170). 


Back in Canada in 1968, Claire prompt- 
ly writes a stinging report on most of her 
War experiences, indicts the Canadian gov- 
ernment for its complicity, makes six rec- 
ommendations and submits it to the 
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This on-point analysis could be deep- 
ened. The prison truism that the “female” 
role is by definition weak and despised 
invites analysis of the context of a male 
supremacist outside society. The seeming 
paradox of intense homophobia combined 


with active sexual pursuit, as well as the © 


limited number of affectional relationships, 
deserves more comment. And the authors 
sloppily use the study of a single jail to pro- 
ject a nationwide pattern of black on white 
rape. Further, the accounts from Angola in. 
its roughest days could reinforce inaccurate 
stereotypes that rape is an immediate issue 
for every male entering jail, in any situa- 
tion. Nonetheless, “The Sexual Jungle” 
brings us a close-up view of the power 
dynamics behind the sexual use and abuse 
that does go on, to varying degrees, in pris- 
ons throughout the country. 

This strongest essay is also a starting 
point for seeing what essential elements are 
also missing in this book. While it zeros in 
on power dynamics among prisoners, there 
is no discussion (beyond the very ‘general 
statement quoted above) of the more fun- 


damental and defining power between - 


prisoners and the administration — the 
reality that both sets the prevailing values 
of domination and creates the intense frus- 
trations. Indeed, in the post-1975 (when a 
reform administration gave The Angolite a 
freer hand) world of Life Sentences, a prison- 
er is never beaten by guards, there is never 
a racial slur from staff, no prisoner is ever 
harassed for filing a complaint, no one ever 
dies from medical neglect, nor are there 
examples of prisoners’ struggles and sacri- 
fices to modify such conditions. These 
omissions of fundamental aspects of reality 
result in a fairy tale view and cumulate to a 
basic misstatement of the nature of prisons 
and their role in society. 


Angola's population is 80% black, but 


_ the book has less discussion of racism than 
a typical sports page. Their essay 
ae ee ee data from 
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1989, has the highest imprisonment rate of 
any country in the world and is now 


Canadian government’s External Affairs 
Department. The government, of course, 
tries to ignore or minimize Claire’s right- 
eous protests and demands including her 
major recommendations that Canada with- 
draw from Vietnam. (Canada had no troops 
in Vietnam, but served Amerikkka’s pur- 
poses in other, direct and indirect ways, all 


the time profiting by the sale of military - 


equipment to the U.S. ed.) Unwilling to 
accept this tactical defeat, she expands her 
damning report and gets it published (Why 
is Canada in Vietnam? NC Press, 1972). She 
also carries out two fasts and other nonvio- 
lent civil disobedience which results in 
more public and media attention. — 


For me, the most absorbing and | 
empowering parts of the book are Claire’s 


continuing struggles for prisoners’ human 
rights and justice in the face of systemic 
brutality and oppression — courtesy of the 
Canadian prison system (“Corrections 
Canada”). Lowe highlights some of these 
historic struggles such as the prisoner 
rebellion and establishment of the of the 


_ Inmates Committee at B.C. Penitentiary, 


where Claire earns the prisoners’ and 
respect while tirelessly supporting their just 
demands. We are also shown vignettes of 
some other struggles and riots at federal 
dungeons such as Dorchester, Archambault 
and Millhaven. Unfortunately, there is no 
mention of Claire’s strong support for the 
women abused and brutalized in “P4W” 
(Prison for Women in Kingston), which 
probably deserves several books. (See 
award/winning film.video P4W.) 


In six years, she writes and publishes 
three books, focused upon her personal 
struggles for prisoners’ rights and prison 
abolition and against institutional injustice. 
They are all worth reading and studying: 


reportedly spending more on its criminal 
justice system than on educating its citi- 
zens. But the authors fail to mention the 
numerous studies that show the incarcera- 
tion rate for black men is an outrageous 
seven times higher than that for white men 
or the tremendous disparities on meting- 
out death penalties, depending on whether 
the victim was black or white. 


The themes that do appear repeatedly 
throughout these essays are pce for a 
renewed belief in ‘ “mercy” and in “redemp- 
tion” for the criminal — in my view a vain 
hope for a return to the paternalistic values 
of a once unthreatened and therefore more 
lenient upper class. The more fundamental 
problem of prisons is the role they play 
within the power relations of society. 


The public’s fear and frustration with 
crime is understandable. The reason the 
politicians and media spotlight this prob- - 


lem, however, goes deeper than the 


authors’ explanation of sensationalism to. 
sell papers. The crime hysteria channels 
people’s anger away from the major and 
most deadly crimes: military interventions; 
the global economic forces that produce 
hunger and homelessness; environmental 
destruction; the over 100,000 deaths a year 
in the U.S. due to occupational hazard; the 
manifold abuses based on race, class, gen- ` 
der, and sexual orientation. The scapegoat- 
ing of criminals, a weak and despised 
group at the bottom of the heap, is a thinly- 
veiled means to promote both racism and 
the expansion of police powers. The pub- 
lic’s cultivated vengeance thus becomes a 
case of cutting off one’s nose to spite one’s 
face. The trend toward massive and puni- 
tive lock-ups in degrading prisons only 
produces more vicious criminals; vindic- 
tiveness without social justice only rein- 
forces the anti-human values of domination 
that are the basis of crime in the first place; 
the public’s joining of this bandwagon rein- 


forces the power of the A a crimi- 
nals who rule over us. co. 
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Barred From Prison (1979), Stilled Barred From 
Prison (1985), and No Longer Barred From 
Prison (1991), which are blow-by-blow 
accounts of the system’s lockout of Claire 
from prisons in British Columbia, her victo- 


_ ries over these temporary defeats, and 


exposes of widespread guard brutality, 
bureaucratic incompetence and systemic 
corruption. They should be on the reading 
list in all college-university courses on 
Sociology, Social Psychology and “deviant 
behavior”. As Claire says, prison abolition 
is “the best fight in town”. 


Claire Culhane is not only Canada’s 
premier prison abolitionist, but one of 
Canada’s most passionate and effective 
fighters for human rights and justice for 
prisoners and other oppressed people. The 
book tells us how and why, and it stands as 
a richly deserved tribute to a great human 
being who belongs in the company of other 
Canadian freedom fighters-heroes such as 
Nellie McClung, Norman Bethune and 
Louis Riel. co 


Don Weitz 


(Don Weitz is a psychiatry survivor, 
anti-psychiatry activist, and co-editor of 
Shrink Resistant: The Struggle Against 
Psychiatry in Canada, 1988). 


Culhane’s book, No Longer Barred From 
Prison is an excellent work for anyone, 
inside or out, wanting some direction on 
how to become more effective at bringing 
the prison system to a halt. It includes a 


“Do-It-Yourself” manual for families and 


friends of prisoners. Cost is $3.00 for pris- 


~ oners and $16.95 for others. Write: 


Black Rose Books 

3981 St. Laurent 

Montreal, Que. H2W1Y5 
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